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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 

ARLIAMENT was amused on Monday to hear officially that 

the Governor of Queensland had sent a policeman to annex 
Papua, an island about a third larger than France. Members 
laughed out as the telegram was read, not, we think, from ridi- 
enle, but from a certain excitement and sense of the incongruity 
Detween the means and the end. It appears, from a short 
speech by the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. E. 
Ashley, that in the Colonial Office tle annexation is sup- 
posed to_ have been made in self-defence, the Queens- 
landers expecting a German or French descent on Papua. 
Tf there is ground for that fear, it may, as we have argued else- 
where, be expedient to adopt the annexation, though Papua 
‘must be a separate colony. There will, of course, be much 
debate, but substantially the matter is of less importance than 
it looks. Papua is sure to fall to Australia, and the Queens- 
landers are only a little in advance of inevitable occurrences. 
The great island will not allow its most important strait to be 








The German Parliament was on the 14th inst. startled by a 
Message from the Emperor, countersigned by Prince Bismarck, 
in which his Majesty stated that legislation for the benefit of 
the working-classes must go on. He had already in his heredi- 
tary dominion relieved them of the Income-tax, and he had now 
“obtained the assent of the allied Governments ”’—a curious 
paraphrase for the Federal Council—to a proposal for passing 
the Budget of 1884. If the Reichstag also assented and passed 
that Budget, the winter would be left free for economic reforms. 
The Liberals are greatly annoyed with this message. They 
think Prince Bismarck is using the Emperor and the workmen 
to force on them his proposal for an anticipatory Budget, which 
will leave him for eighteen months free from Parliamentary 
control. They are, therefore, resolved to resist, but resistance 
will,-as usual, depend upon the action of the Catholic Centre, 
which may have been conciliated. The Vatican, however, can 
hardly desire to untie Prince Bismarck’s hands. 


Sir Stafford Northcote unveiled on Thursday, at Westminster, 
the noble bronze statue of Lord Beaconsfield by Signor Raggi, 
at the request of Lord Arthur Russell, who with happy courtesy 
has taken the lead in rendering this tribute of honour to one of 
the greatest of his uncle’s adversaries. Sir Stafford’s speech 
was not particularly happy, for it consisted chiefly in attributing 
to Lord Beaconsfield those qualities and that kind of popularity 
which you would suppose a privri that a great English states- 
man would possess, but which, as a matter of fact, Lord 
Beaconsfield certainly did not possess, though he possessed 
other qualities and another kind of popularity far more unique. 
Sir Stafford said that Lord Beaconsfield had “ rooted himself 
in the affections” and obtained “a command over the hearts” 
of the whole British people, which we believe to be as far as 
possible from the truth. And he attributed to Lord Beacons- 
field’s individuality of character the power to make all 


on all the tendencies which threaten the separate nationality 
of England, and the diminution or extinction of her peculiar 
glories,—which is true enough, only Lord Salisbury went on to 
identify Lord Beaconsfield’s whole “ nature and being ” with a 
passionate desire for the greatness of this country, of which there 
seems to us absolutely no evidence. Lord Beaconsfield made 
the best he knew how to make, of course, of the nation with 
which he had identified his career. But whether he ever loved 
us in the least, or even liked us heartily, we entertain the 
gravest doubt. 


The heartiest speech was that of Lord John Manners, who 
was really attached and grateful to his hero, and expressed his 
attachment with manly force and gratitude. He declared that 
Lord Beaconsfield was “a charming,—an ever charming com- 
panion,—anda true friend.” He further described him as having, 
behind a somewhat impassive appearance, “a heart full of the 
most generous emotions, and alive to the tenderest and gentlest 
sympathies,—a fancy ever free, an imagination ever soaring, a 
faith that was constant even unto death.” We can hardly 
imagine words that seem to us less accurately descriptive of the 
man, That they truly and fairly describe, however, Lord John 
Manners’s private ideal of the man, we are well aware. But 
was it not part of Lord Beaconsfield’s speciality that the leading 
features of his character were far more powerfully impressed on 
those who studied him from afar than on his friends,—that the 
near view of him confused the observer ? 


There is talk of taking four nights for the discussion of the 
Affirmation Bill, which comes on next week. Such a waste of 
time on a Bill the principle of which has been discussed and re- 
discussed for years, till the whole country is sick of it, and 
wants simply to decide the matter, would be monstrous. We 
hope that if any organised attempt to waste the time of the 
House of Commons in this way should be made, there may be 
a very significant explosion of opinion on the subject in the 
country. <A single night’s debate is more than enough for a 
subject beaten-out already as fine as goldbeater-skin. 


Joseph Brady and Daniel Curley, the two men who with Kelly 
were accused of being the ringleaders in the murders of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, have both been found 
guilty, and sentenced to death. An alibi was set up on behalf of 
each, but the evidence against them was irresistible. Four 
approvers, none of whom had any motive for fixing on these 
nen, swore to their guilt, and were corroborated by independent 
testimony. Curley, who made a long speech in his own de- 
fence, accused the police of teaching the independent witnesses 
to identify him after his arrest, but he offered no proof; and it 
must be remembered that these witnesses had every temptation 
to escape the popular dislike, if they could have done it on so 
easy anexcuse. ‘I'he jury, who were very painstaking, felt no 
doubt; and Curley, a very bold and decided man, admitted 
frankly that he had been a member of the Invincibles from 
his youth, and stepped down sayirg, “God save Ireland!” 
Carey, in his final evidence, accused him of having suggested 
the murder of the carman Kavanagh, who, he contended, 
“ought to be wiped out,” lest he should peach; but there is 
no corroboration of this. The most extraordinary feature of 
Curley’s case is that, while acknowledging that he had taken 
the oath to commit murder when ordered, he declared and 
believed that he was a man of unusually high “ moral” 
character. It seems as if with such men, as with the followers 
of Bhowanie, murder had been struck out of the list of 
crimes. 


Another informer! There is no help for it, and no reason 





why a bad man should not confess and so aid the law, but it is 
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very unlucky that the right cause must rely on such agency. 
Norman, the possessor of the dynamite taken in the Strand, 
was on Thursday admitted Queen’s evidence against the 
arrested dynamiteurs. He stated that his name was Lyneh, 
that he was an American, of Irish parents; that he wished 
to free Ireland; that he was induced to join one of many 
New York societies ruled by O’Donovan Rossa, who is called 
by them “The Old Man;” that he was ordered to England 
at a moment’s notice, and there found, principally from the 
statements of Dr. T. Gallagher, now under examination, that 
he was expected to aid in a conspiracy to blow up the House of 
Commons and other public buildings. His evidence has still to 
be corroborated, but if it is true, it for the first time directly 
implicates the American leaders of the violent party. The legal 
advisers of the Crown, moreover, consider it sufficient to justify 
a prosecution of the dynamiteurs for treason-felony, the penalty 
for which is ten years’ penal servitude. 


Lynch’s revelations have greatly accelerated the growth of 
healthy opinion in America. The great majority there have for 
some time been doubtful as to the propriety of allowing such 
plots to be arranged on their territory, but have doubted the 
evidence. Knowing Lynch, and being able to test his state- 
ments about persons and places, they are growing convinced, 
and the feeling is rapidly rising that a great State professing 
Christianity ought to prevent the despatch of agents and money 
for murderous purposes against a friendly people. This opinion 
has been loudly expressed in the Press, and by public speakers 
—one speaker in particular, a Mr. Davis, President of the 
Young Hebrews’ Association, accusing the Fenians of “ shelter- 
ing their cowardly carcases behind the American Constitu- 
tion ’—and is, it is said, beginning to influence the respectable 
Trish. The strong language employed is no proof of strong 
action, but it is proof that the Americans are not afraid of the 
dynamiteurs, either as criminals or voters, and will when the 
time arrives deal with them with their characteristic decision. 
The ultimate remedy, as we pointed out long since, will come 
from that side. 


Sir William Harcourt was rather overdoing his part of 
guardian of the public safety, when he went so far on Monday 
night as to say, in answer to Mr. Parnell, that he would ask for 
permission to dispense with the rule which allows prisoners to 
have a private interview with the solicitor who is to defend 
them, and that he had actually given instructions that no such 
interviews were to be allowed in the case of persons accused of 
belonging to the dynamite conspiracies. The truth is that such 
instructions were quite inconsistent with the present law, and 
it is doubtful enough whether Parliament would have granted 
the Home Secretary an Act of indemnity for breaking it. That 
in such cases it would be quite right to insist that no solicitor 
whose respectability is not known to the Government should be 
permitted to defend this class of prisoners,—a precaution 
formerly adopted in cases of treasonable conspiracies,—we 
admit. The safety of the public is of paramount importance, 
and, no doubt, under cover of interviews with legal advisers, 
steps might be taken to destroy all evidence of conspiracies 
which it is essential for the public interest to bring to light. 
But though that is a good reason for not letting the 
person accused of dynamite conspiracies choose their own 
legal advisers without check, it is no reason at all for 
the monstrous injustice of refusing them a perfectly free 
and unfettered consultation with any respectable legal ad- 
visers who undertake their defence. Sir W. Harcourt poses 
extremely well as the enthusiastic guardian of our hearths 
and homes, but he should beware of overdoing the part. 
We observe with pleasure that he is not acting up to his threat. 





At the annual dinner of the Conservative Central Committee, 
held on Wednesday night, Sir Stafford Northcote declared that 
he did not remember a single occasion “since the death of our 
lamented and revered leader,” on which Lord Salisbury and 
himself had seriously differed on the course of policy which 

‘ought to be pursued. That certainly takes one somewhat by 
surprise. Did Sir Stafford Northcote really agree with 
Lord Salisbury when the latter proposed to the Con- 
servative Peers of the House of Lords to reject the 
Arrears Bill, since so many of the Lords’ amendments 
had been disagreed with by the Commons? If he 


did, why did he support the Lords’ amendments in the 








. . ee 
Commons so languidly, and give everybody the impresgj 
that far from desiring to bring up the whole strength of the. 
Conservative party to the support of those amendments, he 
not in the least serious in the wish to force a dissolution 9 
them ? Lord Randolph Churchill has expressed the view which 
the whole public took of Sir Stafford Northcote’s attitude,—hig 
very wise attitude, we venture to call it,—on that matter, But 
if he did not agree with Lord Salisbury, what an extraord} 
declaration was that of Wednesday night. But perhaps .gip 
Stafford Northcote does not think it a “serious” diffe 
when Lord Salisbury wishes to risk a dissolution on a matter 
on which he himself thinks that a dissolution would be an 
of madness. 


The full operation of the remission of the passenger-duty 
effected by Mr. Childers is not yet perceived. It will not only- 
enable the Companies to improve third-class travelling, as long 
as the charge is kept below a penny a mile, but it will tempt 
them to do it. Trains heavily loaded with third-class passengers 
will pay, and we hope to see the order, which is the great want 
of the third-class traffic, fully established. This can only be- 
secured by the introduction of the Swiss carriages, with their 
short benches and free gangway between them stretching from 
carriage to carriage, down which a conductor can walk, with 
authority to remove drunken men, prevent riot, and suppress 
foul talk. Such carriages will be eagerly sought, the seclusion, 
which is desired by first-class passengers being just the quality 
which third-class passengers dislike. “They like company,” and 
when assembled in large numbers will help to keep decent order.. 
It is to the increase of this class of travellers that the Companies 
must look to keep down the expense of haulage, and with the 
Swiss carriages they would soon add one-third to their receipts, 
Female travelling especially would be doubled. At present, a 
decent or feeble woman able to pay only third-class fare travels 
only when compelled. 


Mr. Goschen, on Wednesday, delivered to the Bankers’ 
Institute an address on the increased purchasing power of gold. 


Its drift was the’ same as that of his speech in the House of 


Commons, but he adduced much evidence, and entered into 
further detail. He holds thet the gold production of the world 
since 1862 has sunk to £20,000,000 a year, of which £10,000,000 
is used up in the arts and other ways, leaving £10,000,000 to. 
swell the volume of the currency. Three Governments, how- 
ever—those of America, Germany, and Italy—have absorbed 
£200,000,000 in changing silver and paper currencies into gold,. 
and have thus swept up the whole surplus, while the rapid in- 
crease of trade and intercommunication makes the demand for 
metal yearly more eager. There should, therefore, be a heavy 
fall in all prices not kept up by special causes, and Mr. Goschen 
quoted a mass of returns proving that this had been the case. 
We have rarely, or indeed never, seen a speech which approached 
so near a mathematical demonstration; and, if it is correct, it 
follows that rents must fall. It is impossible for the farmer, 
with all his prices reduced—permanently reduced, unless a new 
gold supply is discovered—to pay the rents based upon a higher 
average of receipts. The landlords may, however, take comfort. 
They have had nearly thirty years of prosperity. 


The House of Commons did not distinguish itself om 
Thursday. General Wolseley and Admiral Seymour, having 
received orders to act against Arabi, did act, and acted with 
success. As the action was great, it was needful to reward 
them with honours and money. Being baronets, they were 
made peers, and granted about £30,000 each, in the cumbrous: 
shape of pensions of £2,000 a year for two lives, Parliament, 
of conrse, had to vote the money, and in the House of Commons 
all who dislike the war, all who object to pensions, and all who 
hate Britain, joined together in an ungenerous and unmannerly 
resistance to the grant. Eighty-five Members voted against 
Lord Alcester and fifty-five against Lord Wolseley. The whole 
proceeding is contemptible. To expel the Government for its con- 
duct in Egypt is reasonable, but to support the Government 
and snub its agents for doing their work so well is almost base. 
As to the amount of the grant, it is nothing compared with what 
the country saves by rewarding the Services with occasional 
prizes instead of permanent pay, and about half the years 
profits of several big shopmen. We are ashamed to see sound 
Radicals so ignorant of the first conditions of efficient State 
service. If the hereditary principle alone was the object of 
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dislike; why did not the objectors propose an adequate grant at 


once? : sae «ree: “lt 
The Queen has hit the West-End butchers a hard blow, by 
notifying publicly that, in view of the declining numbers: of 
lish sheep, lamb will not be eaten this year in the Royal estab- 
lishment. The higher classes always follow the Queen, the price 
of- lamb has fallen, it is said, 4d. a pound, and as the butchers 
in:their best profit on this meat, they are proportionately 
Householders will not grieve for them, but it is doubtful 
if the Queen’s idea, though purely benevolent, is economically 
right. If the lambs are allowed to become sheep, there will be 
more mutton, and more potentiality of producing mutton,— 
that much is clear. But whether the flockmaster will be 
equally anxious for large flocks is not so clear. His profit 
is derived, first, from his wool, which, as Mr. Goschen shows, 
js -horridly cheap; secondly, from his mutton, which is dear ; 
and thirdly, from his lamb, which is extravagantly dear, and in 
fact makes up for the decrease upon wool. Whether, without this 
excessive profit on lamb, he has still sufficient temptation to go 
on, is the question. Buyers of mutton say yes, but the flock- 
master says the profit on mutton all goes to the butcher, and 
that, so far from the stock-breeder growing rich, on the Downs 
of South England half the sheep are pawned a year before 
killing, at heavy interest. 


To Monday’s Times the Duke of Argyll addressed a letter 
-attacking Mr. Chamberlain’s last Birmingham speech,—mainly 
for the sentence concerning Lord Salisbury’s wealth as having 
grown and increased while his ancestors and he slept, “ by levying 
-an. unearned share on all that other men have done by toil and 
labour. to add to the general wealth and prosperity of the 
country of which they form a part.” Against this comment the 
Duke of Argyll directs a sharp criticism, which might have 
been more pertinent if he had fully understood Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s drift, which he certaialy does not. Of this, however, we 
have spoken elsewhere. Here we may add that the Duke of 
Argyll, while admitting that Lord Salisbury hasa sharp tongue, 
and'that he himself has sometimes smarted under his piercing 
shafts, testifies that he never heard the Marquis direct an 
illiberal attack upon the whole class to which any of his antago- 
nists belongs, or indulge in “allusions to the sources of his 
adversaries’ private fortune alike invidious and unjust.” Asa 
matter of fuct, the defence for Mr. Chamberlain was that Lord 
Salisbury’s only sympathy appeared to be with the Irish pro- 
prietors of the “unearned share,” while he had nothing but 
hard names for another class,—those tenants whose earned share 
of the value of their property the recent Irish Land Act had 
jast been restoring to them. Mr. Chamberlain’s attack on Lord 
Salisbury was not gratuitous. It was an attack on the class 
legislator, not on the individual peer. 


Mr. Bradlaugh was acquitted on Saturday, after a three days’ 
‘trial, of any legal complicity in the responsibility for those blas- 
phemies of the Freethinker for which Mr. Foote and his col- 
deagues have been convicted and punished. The Lord Chief 
Justice in his charge was as fair to Mr. Bradlaugh as Lord 
‘Selborne had been in the appeal case of the previous week ; and 
‘a8 neither Lord Selborne nor Lord Coleridge feels anything but 
disgust for Mr. Bradlaugh’s peculiar views, we have some reason 
to congratulate the English Bench on their completely impartial 
review of the law and the facts of Mr. Bradlaugh’s various issues 
with his accusers. The Lord Chief Justice on Saturday pointed 
out,in the most emphatic way, that, unless the jury could find 
proof that Mr. Bradlaugh was directly responsible for the publi- 
‘cation of the condemned blasphemies of the Freethinker, it would 
‘by no means be enough to show that he might, had he chosen to 
‘do so, by the exertion of his authority and influence have pre- 
vented their publication. There was no adequate evidence at 
all that Mr. Bradlangh had personally authorised the publica- 
tion of any of these blasphemies, and he was, therefore, very 
Properly acquitted. If the Legislature were only as well able 
todetach their minds from the irrelevant offences of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, as the Judges are, the fame of his rank creed and of the 
Indiscreet. persecution to which he has been subjected would 
800n vanish out of the popular view. 


We are sorry to find, by a letter addressed to Thursday’s 
Btandard, that the authorised report of the Archbishop of 
Ganterbury’s reply to the deputation which waited upon him 








with the remonstrance against the Affirmation Bill,—the report 
revised by Dr. Benson himself,—ends with a declaration that 
though he sees nothing intrinsically irreligious in the substitu- 
tion of an affirmation for an oath, he regards the present pro- 
posal to allow that substitution, as objectionable,—apparently 
because it would remove the obstacle in the Member for North- 
ampton’s way,—and that he shall oppose it. Does the Arch- 
bishop think that an abstractedly right proposal is transformed 
into a wrong one, by the fact that it removes an admitted in- 
justice from the path of an unbeliever and an enemy of Christian 
morality P Or does he suppose that a beneficial change of the 
law would ever take place, if it were carefully postponed till 
there was no practical grievance to cry out against P 


Eight thousand lay Churchmen, “including several Peers, 
Baronets, M.P.’s, J.P.’s, &c., &c.,” have expressed their opinion 
that the Bishop of London did very wrong in seconding the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s dying wish for the peaceable settle- 
ment of the feud between Mr. Mackonochie and the party bent 
on getting him deprived of his benefice at St. Alban’s, Holborn. 
These eight thousand have got Dr. Deane and Mr. Jeune to 
give them a legal opinion that the Bishop of London had suffi- 
cient legal ground for refusing to permit Mr. Mackonochie’s 
resignation of St. Alban’s (suggested by Archbishop Tait him- 
self), and also for refusing to institute him to St. Peter’s, 
London Docks; and that, having sufficient legal ground for both 
these refusals, Dr. Jackson ought to have acted as the Bishop of 
Manchester acted in Mr. Green’s case, and have thwarted the 
Archbishop’s dying effort for the peace of the Church. Withall 
respect to these eight thousand members of the Evangelical 
Church Militant, we presume to think that a mind so little 
prepossessed in favour of Ritualism as Dr. Tait’s,—we may 
say, so strongly prepossessed against it,—was much more likely 
to judge aright when, under the very shadow of death, he endeav- 
oured to retrace steps which he had formerly taken, than any 
8,000 of them, though justified by a legal opinion from Dr. 
Deane and Mr. Jeune, under the annoyance of a party defeat, 
are at all likely to judge. In the number of counsellors of 
that kind there is no safety, or if any, only a safe mis- 
guidance. 








Mr. Childers has given up the proposal for the gradual aboli- 
tion of the duty on silver-plate. Finding that the trade object 
altogether to the suggestion of warehousing silver plate in show- 
rooms under the Queen’s lock and key till it should be bought by 
the public, when the duty would be paid of course by the buyer, and 
regarding the drawback on any remission of duty which, without 
some such arrangement of this sort for getting rid gradually of 
existing stocks, would have to be paid to the trade, as altogether 
too costly to the public, the Chancellor of the Exchequer hag 
completely abandoned all notion of repealing the duty at pre- 
sent, either in whole or in part. Itis a pity. India would cer- 
tainly benefit greatly by the abolition of the duty; and would 
the trade suffer so much even if no drawback were paid? They 
would gain, of course, in the end. Even for the moment, would 
they lose more than a considerable part of their profit ? 


M. Tirard, the French Minister of Finance, has bronght for- 
ward a very weak proposal for converting the Five per Cents., 
which now amount to £228,000,000. He proposes to reduce 
them to Four anda Half per Cents., exempt from repayment for 
five years. The effect of this proposal will be to save £1,140,000 
a year, but to irritate all holders of the Fives, who will not only 
lose income, but will find their stock gradually sinking as the 
time for repayment approaches. The true way would have been 
to consolidate the whole Debt in one Three-per-cent. stock, 
at a fraction above present prices, thereby saving £2,280,000 a 
year, and giving: the holders the.advantage to be derived from 
the gradual rise which any safe stock, once limited, is suxe to 
experience. Huge as the French Debt is, the savings of the 
people, if order were maintained, would very speedily force it 
up to ninety, more especially if English investors were to come 
in, as, but for their chronic panic about émeutes, would happen 
even now. The late Mr. Bagehot, a first-rate judg, used to say 
that. the French Debt was, for permanent investment, the safest 
of all, for the stockholders all carried bayonets, 


Bank Rate, 3 per cont. 
Consols were on Friday 102g to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S STATUE. 


IGNOR RAGGI has done his work admirably, and it is 
perhaps not, on the whole, to be regretted that the 
distinction of creating so fine a statue to Lord Beaconsfield 
should have fallen to an Italian. The countryman of 
Machiavelli, if he was present at the ceremony of the unveiling, 
must have been amused to find Sir Stafford Northcote singling 
out for special remark the one moral feature which, so far as 
we know, was not only “conspicuous by its absence” in Lord 
Beaconsfield, but is quite as conspicuous by its absence in the 
lineaments of that splendid and characteristic statue. “He 
might be said,” remarked Sir Stafford Northcote to his audience, 
“to have been one of those characters with whom, although they 
are unlike ourselves, we all so deeply sympathise.” It is toler- 
ably certain that Signor Raggi never dreamt of representing the 
countenance of a man with whom, although he is unlike our- 
selves, we English all sodeeply sympathise. The face with which 
the great political strategist looks down on London is certainly 
not one to attract much sympathy from Englishmen, though 
it is one to fascinate with a certain wondering admiration. 
Signor Raggi has caught perfectly the attitude of mind in 
which, as we believe, the whole career of Lord Beaconsfield was 
lived. That attitude is one of dubious and quizzical in- 
spection of a scene which is but half-understood, but, never- 
theless, understood sufficiently for very effective action. Lord 
Beaconsfield is deeply interested in the people he surveys ; he sees 
much in them of a narrow efficiency ; he feels, indeed, more 
disposed to thank God for their grotesque prepossessions than 
even to quiz them, though he cannot wholly restrain the 
doubtful smile into which his lips break as he inspects them ; 
but the last thought which would enter that ingenious and 
finessing brain, would have been one of sympathy with them, 
or even one of a kind to which they could give their sympathy, 
if they would. We do not think that Lord Salisbury shot his 
arrow quite as carefully away from the true mark as Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote. But when he said that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
“whole nature and being were bound up in a desire for the 
greatness and continued existence of his country,” we imagine 
that Lord Beaconsfield, if he could have listened to Lord 
Salisbury, would have indulged in one of those dubious smiles. 
It is quite true, no doubt, that he did set himself to protest 
against the tendencies threatening “ to obliterate the line that 
divided us from other lands, and which seemed to neglect and 
to efface the peculiar glories of the English people;” but then, 
he set himself to protest against those tendencies because he 
was the head of the Conservative Party, and because that was 
the aspect of Conservative feeling in which he discerned more of 
common-sense and significance than in most other aspects of it. 
He never forgot his own early remark that“ it is even the duty 
of public men occasionally to adopt sentiments with which they 
do not sympathise, because the people must have leaders.” 
And in this case, no doubt, he held that England, while she 
remained distinctively English, would be greater than she 
could ever become.as a mere yeast or leaven in the fermenting 
mass of cosmopolitan life. But whether he ever indulged in 
that disinterested and passionate desire for the greatness of 
his country with which Lord Salisbury credits him, we must 
say that we profoundly doubt. Judging by his writings, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s sympathies were rather with Eastern than with 
Western peoples, and the interest with which he marshalled 
the ranks of those peculiarly English country gentlemen, 
‘“‘ acred up to their lips,” whose army he commanded, partook 
perhaps in about equal proportions of the interest with which 
Sir John Lubbock experiments on his ants, and of the interest 
with which Frederick the Great drove back his flying soldiers, 
and taunted them with being unwilling to die in his service, 
(“ Wollt ihr immer leben?”) Lord Salisbury is not quite as 
far from the mark as Sir Stafford Northcote, for it is clear 
that what Lord Beaconsfield really intended to do was to 
enhance the greatness of the British people. But to say that 
his heart and imagination were bound up in that achieve- 
ment, which he undertook because he was the Conservative 
leader, and because he loved to succeed in his career, seems to 
us singularly rash in any one who has studied all Lord Beacons- 
field’s writings, and noted the diffused indications of genial 
contempt for the British people which they contain. 

We cannot, then, concur in the least in the conventional 
Conservative praise that the late Lord Beaconsfield “ rooted 
himself in the affections and obtained a command over the 
hearts of the whole British people.” Such a boast seems to 








us to miss the true significance of that great career altogether 
7 


as well as to miss entirely the expression of the fine stati 
which Italian sympathy with Lord Beaconsfield’s audacity son 
finesse has created for our admiration. It is a genuine political 
diplomatist who looks down upon Westminster, with that 
wrinkled forehead and that dubious smile, though a diploma. 
tist to whom the characters of individuals, much as the 
mattered, mattered even less than the characters of ] 
masses and classes of the people. The lesson taught us by the 
statue is the lesson of the old fable of the horse and the map 
over again. Mr. Disraeli learnt enough of the English people 
—whom he never, however, fully understood—to spring into 
the saddle more than once, and to manage them not with. 
out even some grandeur of effect. But his interest 
in us was, as we believe, more the kind of interest taken 
by a skilful rider in a horse which he had never thoroughly 
learnt to understand, than any of a nature to attract 
to himself a large measure of sympathy such as that with 
which Sir Stafford Northcote so quaintly credits him. That 
we were all of us fascinated by the spectacle of his achieve. 
ments, that we all felt that the interest of our public life 
was greatly enhanced by the element of Mr. Disraeli’s unknow. 
ableness—for never did a British Minister have colleagues. 
who were more complete agnostics as to the probable strategy 
of their chief,—that we all regretted his death as the vanishing 
from amongst us of a strange and picturesque figure, the secret 
of whose power we had never penetrated, is certain enough. But 
just as he was a student of England—with occasional intervals 
of mastery—to the end, so England in her turn was to the end 
rather absorbed in studying Lord Beaconsfield than in either 
obeying him or trusting him. He was a pleasant enigma to 
us, which we never solved, though we believed—not always 
wisely—that his power was too much limited by the character 
of the medium in which it moved, to endanger greatly our 
safety and our welfare. We do not in the least believe that 
this attitude towards Lord Beaconsfield has changed in any 
way since his death. On the contrary, as we look back 
on his career, its main features come out more signifi- 
cantly. The sudden and unscrupulous change from Radi- 
calism to Conservatism, — the fierce but wholly unim- 
passioned assault on the late Sir Robert Peel, a mere 
necessity of Mr. Disraeli’s great ambition,—the advice 
which induced the late Lord Derby “to dish the 
Whigs” by furthering the progress of democracy, instead of 
arresting it,—the attempt to make the Indian Empire the 
pivot of our influence in Europe,—and the profound sympathy 
with Mahommedanism which breathed through the whole 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s last administration,—are under- 
stood now as they were never understood before, as indicative 
of a policy grandiose and imaginative, but wholly experimental 
and unscrupulous, the policy of a sort of political alchemist ruth- 
lessly trying to turn the English clay to gold, and caring little 
what risk he might be running by the pretentious pyrotechny in 
the display of which his unscientific science had embarked him. 
To our minds, the best lesson which the English people could 
deduce for their own benefit from that striking and most 
picturesque career might be expressed in the words of Scrip- 
ture :—* Be ye not as the horse or as the mule, which have no 
understanding : whose mouth must be held in with bit and bridle, 
lest they come near unto thee.” Lord Beaconsfield put the 
bit in our mouths and the bridle on our necks, and though we 
were able to throw off his yoke, we may some day, if we do 
not grow in wisdom, find a new Lord Beaconsfield whom, once 
seated in the saddle, we could not again displace. 





THE ANNEXATION OF PAPUA. 


N one condition, and one condition only, we can approve 
the annexation of Papua, and that is, that Parlia- 
ment deliberately sanctions the act with its eyes open, votes 
the small necessary sums, and arranges for the government of 
the island as a Queen’s colony. The precedent set by the 
Government of Queensland in annexing the island on its own 
responsibility is too dangerous to be sanctioned. We cannot 
have New Zealand annexing Polynesia, as Sir Julius Vogel 
officially recommended, or the South-African Colonies claim- 
ing Madagascar, or the Canadian Dominion making a spring 
at Haiti, just because they think those possessions are neceé- 
sary, or may be advantageous. The foreign policy of this 
country must remain in the hands of the central authority, if 
England is to remain responsible for the external safety of her 
Colonies; and foreign policy is impossible, if we are to 
burdened with new possessions acquired without any volition 
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of our own, OF in opposition to the will of Parliament. More- 


nd is not the colony to be trusted with a vast 
coger as large as Seance with a black popula- 
cat of which we know little, but which certainly exceeds 
half a million. Her colonists have not the resources for 
the necessary occupation, even if it is to be accomplished 
ually, and have not learned thoroughly the great lesson 

that in dealing with inferior races, absolute and painstaking 
‘nstice—which does not preclude strong government—is not 
only right, but also wise. Slavery is always paid for, either in 
the demoralisation of the ruling race, or in some war costing 
more than all the value of the labour etolen from the oppressed. 
If the Papuans, unjustly governed or made to labour unfairly, 
break into wars like those waged by the Maroons, who 
were simply blacks driven mad by oppression, England, 
and not Queensland, will be called upon for aid, and 
where she may have to fight she must employ her own 
civilising agency. It is true that to the bewildering expanse 
of the great semi-tropical colony, even a vast island like 
Papua is not an addition such as it appears to Englishmen 
accustomed to the minute measurements of Western Europe : 
but still, it is not a mere piece of land, but a place occupied 
by tribes who, in an imperfect and savage way, can, if ill- 
treated, fight. England must protect and quiet them, and to 
protect them in peace, must govern. 

While, however, we reject the idea of an annexation by 
Queensland, we think the arguments for direct annexation 
unusually weighty. We do not, in our own interests, want 
any more tropical territory. We have more than we can well 
manage already, and the picture of sugar-canes and minerals, 
pearls and edible sea-slugs, drawn by Dr. Robertson, will not 
inflame the British imagination. There is sugar enough in 
the world, the Australian minerals are not half worked, and if 
there were no more pearls or béche de mer, nobody, except 
jewellers and gourmands, would ever grieve. Nor do we 
want any more copper-coloured subjects. We are already 
responsible in all the continents for some ten times our own 
number, and, except in India, we have not been successful 
enough to encourage us in voluntarily seeking for further 
work. But least of all do we want a position in which we 
should be thrown into direct collision with Germany or France, 
under circumstances in which the suspiciousness of our people 
would give rise to constant panics; and that is the position 
into which, if we reject Papua, we may be thrown. It is the 
belief of the Queenslanders, and indeed of all Australians, 
that if we do not claim Papua, the French, Germans, or 
Italians, who are regarding all tropical islands with hungry 
eyes, will seize it, and use it for the establishment of convict 
settlements. If that is true, a point which the Foreign Office 
can easily ascertain, annexation is the easier course. Our 
people, with Germans or Frenchmen established north of 
Torres Straits—that is, within striking distance of the Austra- 
lian ports—would always be trembling for Australia, as they 
now are for India, and would in no long time grow as 
unreasonably hostile to either of them as they now are 
to Russia. There would be constant clamour for a 
stronger Fleet in the Southern Pacific, there would be 
huge expenditure on fortifications, and whenever a Tory 
Ministry came into power, the despatch of 10,000 men 
“to secure Australia” would be represented as an act of 
vigour. Moreover, the Australians would share these appre- 
hensions in an exaggerated degree, would be moved by every 
revolution or war in Europe, and would in a few years take 
upon themselves that hideous burden of the European States, 
an active foreign policy. We are bound to think for 
them as well as for ourselves, and to remember that 
the American Union owes half its progress to the fact 
that it has no neighbours, and may in practice dis- 
pense alike with a standing army and a fleet. It is far 
cheaper, to use the plainest English, to govern Papua, which 
can be protected by sea, than to be eternally suspecting France 
or Germany, and considering every corvette which goes South- 
ward from Cherbourg or Kiel a reason for increasing the 
British Navy. 

This argument of safety might be laid aside, if we were 
asked to do an injustice, but there is none apparent. We 
do not, for ourselves, believe that it is best for the savage 
Taces to be left ungoverned, for we see that when they 
have been so left for thousands of years, as in the interior 
of Africa, they have not only not advanced, but have 
kept up practices, like slave-catching, head-hunting, and tribal 
war, directly fatal at once to happiness and progress. If 


Europe only realised the sum of human misery always existing 


in Africa, Europe would grow either wretched, or, as is more 
probable, sanction conquest on a large scale. Granting, how- 
ever, that the Papuans, who are in the main Negritos—negroes 
deeply crossed with Polynesian blood—would be happiest left 
alone, it may fairly be assumed that they will be happier 
under British rule than that of either Frenchmen or Germans. 
The French, though they are in a singular and as 
yet unexplained degree exempt from the pride of colour, 
are not good masters, and have done little either for 
the Marquesans, or the Arabs of Algeria, or the natives of 
Guiana; while the Germans, though as yet they are untried, 
would probably display a temper very like the Dutch. The 
Papuans, if they knew the facts, and could vote, would give 
us a plébiscite, and in doing it, would only be anticipating 
their own nearly inevitable destiny. There is an element in 
the question of which no one has yet spoken, because no one 
now-a-days looks more than ten days ahead, but which is of 
the last importance to a wise decision. Papua will within 
two generations neither be English, nor French, nor 
German, but Australian. The Federal Republic of Aus- 
tralia is a certainty, and when it is born it will claim 
Papua, even if it has to fight Germany or France. The great 
isolated Island State, supreme in the South Pacific, will no 
more bear to see its entrance-gate to the Asiatic world, and 
therefore to Europe, dominated by a distant Military Power, 
than the United States would bear France in Louisiana, or 
Spain in Florida. Dr. Robertson, who last December reported 
to the Government of Sydney on the necessity of annexing 
Papua, is probably right in supposing that the greatest city in 
Australia will grow up on the coast of Northern Queensland, 
and be the dépdt for all Asiatic produce; but even if it does 
not, the Straits must remain the grand channel of communica- 
tion. This is clearly perceived in Australia, where already 
all the Colonies have petitioned for the annexation, where the 
Governors one after another are applauding the act, and where 
the idea of a foreign convict settlement on Papua is regarded 
with angry horror. The Government, therefore, if it agrees. 
to annexation, will be but hurrying events a few years, and 
settling peacefully a question which otherwise might have to 
be settled by an exasperating war. If, upon full consideration, 
the Government reject the proposal, we shall not blame them, 
for we have no need of fresh tropical estates, and Australia 
will soon be strong enough to take her own way in the world ; 
but if they accept, they will save the Southern Colonies from 
an irksome situation, and the British people from a new source 
of suspiciousness and unrest. Papua should not be much 
worse to govern than Fiji, and we have men in hundreds 
competent to exercise there a wise, a gentle, and a vivifying 
authority. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON “ UNEARNED 
INCREMENT.” 


HE Duke of Argyll is over-eager to spring at any one of his 
former colleagues who errs in the direction of what he 
deems Radicalism. We do not think that his attempt in Mon- 
day’s Times to make it appear that the oditer dicta of every 
Cabinet Minister, speaking as an individual, are the personal 
concerns of every other Cabinet Minister amongst his colleagues, 
to be by them carefully weighed, and, if disapproved, publicly 
disavowed, is at all likely to recommend itself to men of the 
world of any kind. So far as we remember the earlier Cabinets 
of the political generation now living, nothing was more re- 
markable than the indifference of the most successful states- 
men in them to the individual expressions of opinion by their 
colleagues. The notion of Lord Palmerston making himself 
responsible for every opinion expressed, for instance, by Mr. 
Gladstone—whose most official utterances he not un- 
frequently treated with anything but adequate candour and 
respect—or the late Lord Derby committing himself to all the 
incidental doctrines developed out of the lively conscious- 
ness of Mr. Disraeli, must be, to any one who remembers the 
history of the Liberal and Tory Cabinets of the last quarter of 
a century, something positively ridiculous. Read by the 
light of history, the Duke of Argyll’s letter last Monday sug- 
gests but one comment,—that the Duke would like to discredit 
the present Cabinet with the public opinion of this country, 
and especially to discredit it by holding it responsible for the 
rasher sayings of Mr. Chamberlain. Whether that rather 
unchastened desire will improve the Duke of Argyll’s standing 
as a statesman, we venture to doubt. At any rate, while we 
do not share Mr. Chamberlain’s apparent disdain for the his- 
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pect that his political economy is somewhat sounder than the 
Duke of Argyll’s, and that the Duke, in his extreme desire to 
catch Mr. Chamberlain tripping, has rather got out of his 
own depth in treating the doctrine of what is called 
“ unearned increment.” 

The Duke’s wrath is kindled by Mr. Chamberlain’s remark 
that Lord Salisbury’s wealth, like the wealth of most great 
landowners who have inherited their lands from a somewhat 
remote ancestry, has grown and increased, while he and his 
fathers have slept, “ by levying an unearned share on all that 
other men have done by toil and labour to add to the general 
wealth and prosperity of the country of which they form a 
part.” What difference is there, says the Duke, in this 
respect, between landowners and any other class? The value 
of agricultural products, he declares, does not depend more 
than the value of other products upon the general progress of 
society. The value of all products depends in some degree on 
the general progress of society. The labourer’s wages rise with 
the general progress of society,—rise sometimes by leaps and 
bounds. The capitalist’s profit may often rise in the same way. 
And the Duke might have added that the literary man’s suc- 
cess and reward are dependent on the same conditions,—that 
Lord Macaulay and Tennyson could not have sold their works 
as they have sold them, to a perfectly uneducated middle-class, 
and that the Penny Press of the day has been more or less 
actively appropriating “an unearned share ” of profit which is 
due solely and exclusively to Mr. Forster’s Education Act. 

Well, all that is perfectly true, but the Duke of Argyll, in 
referring to the economical doctrine of ‘‘ unearned increment,” 
has left out the one most important feature of the whole,— 
the question of the strictness or looseness of the monopoly on 
which either the exclusive possession, or the gradual distribu- 
tion of that increment among society, depends. And, indeed, 
we can hardly exonerate him from want of candour in referring 
so exclusively to the value of “agricultural” products, which, 
as he well knows, in a country where F'ree-trade has prevailed 
for nearly forty years, present hardly any of the features of the 
products of a true monopoly. It is not agricultural land, but 
town land which, for the purposes for which it is bought and 
sold, presents at the present day in England the features of a 
strict monopoly, and triples, quantuples, often multiplies 
within comparatively -short periods even ten or twenty- 
fold in value without any effort of the owner, without 
the expenditure of capital, indeed without any condition 
but the application of ordinary foresight on the part of 
some remote ancestor to “earn” that increment. Now, 
no doubt, there are other monopolies besides town lands 
which are absolutely strict and limited. Such are works of 
art done by hands whose skill can never be approached by any 
imitator, but they are, on the whole, comparatively few, and 
there is nothing to be compared with land within or in the 
neighbourhood of great cities, for the enormous rise in value 
which accrues to the happy owner during a progressive epoch, 
without labour or skill of his own. Doubtless, a successful 
speculator in stocks and shares obtains an advantage of the 
same kind; only the moment his gains are clearly perceived, 
they are at once limited by the competition of similar 
enterprises, which are started for the very purpose of sharing 
the profits of the mine he has discovered. So it is with 
“the unearned increment” in that literary profit which the 
cheaper newspapers owe to the progress of primary education: 
No sooner does that reach a certain point than other news- 
papers are started to share their gains, which do succeed in 
appropriating a considerable portion, if not of the actual 
gains already achieved, at least of the indefinite increase 
which might have been achieved, had no such rivals entered 
the field. The Duke of Argyll is, of course, quite right in 
saying that in this country,—for near forty years back a country 
of Free-trade,—agricultural land has not recently risen in value 
more, perhaps has risen considerably less, than many other kinds 
of property. It is obvious enough that any owner of funded 
property who was an owner before Mr. Childers announced 
his scheme for paying off Debt, must have found him- 
self considerably richer, and richer by an increment which 
he, at least, had not earned, though Mr. Childers had 
earned it for him, a few days after that scheme had 
been announced. But then his “unearned increment” 
reaches a speedy limit, and is not indefinitely progressive, while 
the value of a strict monopoly indispensable to the public is 
indefinitely progressive. The very essence of the doctrine of Mr. 
Mill that that increase on the value of strict monopolies which 
is due to the mere growth of population, and to no addition to 
the intrinsic value of the product itself, is a fair subject for 


‘specially suitable subject for a tax. 








taxation, if you could only find any just standard by which to 
estimate that increase,—the real ‘knot of ‘the difficulty. redp 
totally ignored by the Duke of Argyll. No one in his senses 
wants to deprive any man of the extra value given to his: 
labour, or his abilities, or his ingenuity, or his fidelity, by 
the general progress of society,—for it is perfectly clear ‘that 
this extra value is strictly limited by competition, that no 
sooner is it perceived how valuable it is, than other labourers, 
other competing abilities, other rival ingenuities, other 
equally trustworthy fidelities rush into the vaeuum; and) 
though they do not deprive the first-comers of their. advantage, 
yet they do prevent them from using those advantages with all: 
the rigour of a strict monopoly. But this is not the case at 
all with land of which the particular locality,—the proximity 
to a particular point,—is the essential value. Nothing can 
increase the supply of such land, while the demand is multi- 
plying rapidly from year to year ; and there is no agency in the 
world by which other members of the community besides the 
owners, can be made to share the advantage of the 
leaps and bounds in value which it makes, except a 
tax; and therefore, could we only provide fairly and 
without arbitrariness,—which is the great difficulty,—for 
estimating that enormous and unearned gain, there would 
be, so far as we can see, no sort of injustice in saying, 
‘Well, all taxation is more or less of a grievous burden, 
and it is only fair that those shall contribute most of that 
burden who have gained exceptionally, without any effort of 
their own, from the general progress of the community to 
which they belong.’ We quite admit the enormous, we believe 
the insuperable, difficulty of finding any just standard by which 
to measure this ‘ unearned increment.’ We quite admit the 
serious danger of attempting to demand for the State a share 
in the unearned gain, unless the State is equally willing to 
bear the burden of corresponding unearned losses, We are not in 
the least contending for the practical application of Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine to taxation at the present moment, for we believe that 
application to be at the present moment dangerous and im- 
practicable. But we must point out that the Duke of Argyll, 
writing as a pure economist, has missed the very essence 
of the economical question at issue. No one has ever con- 
tended that all that a man does not strictly earn by his 
own labour, but only gains from the progress of society, is a 
It is most desirable, 
it is essential to every healthy society, that we should all share 
freely the advantage of each other's progress ; and that is pre- 
cisely what happens in the rise of wages, in the rise of special 
profits in special businesses, in the rewards of inventions as they 
are limited by patents, and so forth. But in all these cases, there 
is'a clear and steady tendency at work which limits the prize 
accruing to the individual, and which compels him beyond 
those limits to share it with the rest of the world. That is 
not true of the value of strict monopolies such as land in the 
neighbourhood of great cities ; nor is it, indeed, true of agri- 
cultural land in any country cursed by a strict system of 
Protection. In both cases the monopolist absorbs the whole 
“unearned share” instead of dividing it, as public policy 
requires, with the community at large, and therefore justifies 
Mr. Chamberlain in contrasting his position unfavourably, as 


regards public advantage, with the position of those who toil 


and spin; But that is just the point which the Duke of 
Argyll absolutely ignores, though that is the pivot on which 
the doctrine he attacks exclusively turns. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RATES. 


TC is quite natural that the first dangerous division of the 
Session should have been upon Rates. Rates come home 
to us all. They are for many classes, indeed for all below the 
Income-tax level, far heavier than the “ Queen’s taxes ;” they 
have never been scientifically adjusted ; and as they rise with 
every advance in civilisation, they begin to be severely felt. 
Moreover, there is just now a certain impatience about them, 
especially in rural districts. As we have repeatedly warned 
the Government, the constituencies expected the Ministry to 
show more energy im reforming local government than they 
have shown. The electors, it is true, issued no clear mandate, 
asked for ne definite measure, and were, we believe, a g' 
deal’ muddled as to the exact relation between rates and rural 
government. But they had for all that a very strong idea that 
Mr. Gladstone was the very man to put the whole matter 
straight, to give the counties municipal institutions, and at the 
same time to propose a Rates Keform which, like his reforms 
ia taxation, should make the incidence of those imposts ab 
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once more equitable and lighter. The farmers want to man- 
their own money ; the owners of Jand and houses do not 
see why they alone should pay for so many improvements in 
civilisation, which, like education, for instance, benefit every- 
pody; and everybody wants a readjustment in a system under 
which, at this moment, the poorer a district is, the more it 
ys, till Shoreditch is twice as heavily taxed as Belgravia. 
fhe electors lamp rates in towns, rates in villages, the incid- 
ence of rates, and county self-government all together, and 
with a dim but genuine consciousness of suffering ask from 
the only man in England who possesses the courage, the 
influence, and the financial genius to accomplish the task, a 
radical reform. 

The answer of the Government—produced once more on 
Tuesday night, in reply to Mr. Pell—that it is impossible to 
do anything considerable towards this reform until the govern- 
ment of rural districts and of London is provided for, is, we 
pelieve, quite sound. It is in practice impossible to abolish 
old rates, and impose new taxes to be expended by local 
authorities, while nobody knows who those authorities are to 
be. It is proposed, for example, in some quarters to give up 
the house-duty, the licence-duty on public-houses, the duties 
on dogs, carriages, armorial bearings, and guns, nearly 
£5,000,000 in all, and expend that money in relief 
of rates for local purposes. But the quota of that money 

id in London, probably a third of the whole, would 
be handed over to nobody knows who, that is, to the 
extraordinary list of Vestries, Councils, Boards, and Commis- 
sions which among them are supposed to govern the ‘Metro- 
polis ; while in the counties the money would be paid to the 
Justices, that is, to men who are not elected by the Ratepayers, 
or responsible to them. That might be bearable, if the Vestry- 
men and the Justices were to continue to govern, but 
notoriously both are condemned. The former are to be super- 
seded by Councillors elected by all London, the latter by 
Councillors elected by the Unions and other county districts, 
and the money would, in fact, be paid to ad interim authori- 
ties just about to disappear. That would be a mistake, even 
if the method of taxation were independent of the character 
of the authorities; but it is not so. Supposing the question 
that rates are to be supplemented by taxes, upon which we 
shall have a word to say presently, is taken as settled ; the 
equally large question remains whether the Inland Revenue 
Board shall levy the taxes and distribute them to the Munici- 
palities, or the latter authorities shall levy them for them- 
selves, There is a great deal to be said on both sides, and 
something to be said for a composite system, but there is 
nothing whatever to be said or even thought till we know 
who the local authorities are to be. One set could be trusted 
with a Property Duty on the American plan, which, if entrusted 
to another set, would prove ruinous. It is one thing to allow 
a steward to pay your bill when you trust him, and another 
when you do not. Thereform of county government must pre- 
cede reform of rates, even if there were no political necessity for 
insisting on that order of procedure, and there is such a neces- 
sity. The County Reform Bill is a very difficult one to carry. 
The landed gentry do not like it, and are not likely to like it. 
The London Bill is also a difficult one to carry. The “ City” 
does not like it, though it may in the end give way. To over- 
come this resistance, which is backed by the House of Lords, 
and is in the aggregate most serious, the Government, as Sir 
Charles Dilke admitted with the utmost frankness, need a 
motive force, and the motive force is the discontent with local 
taxation as it exists. Reform that in part, and the motive 
force will die away, and the Government will be left to en- 
counter the stubborn “interests ” assailed, with little or no 
help from popular enthusiasm and middle-class dissatisfaction 
with the rates, 

It seems to us that this reasoning is unanswerable; but then 
why is not county reform pressed forward? IE it is the con- 
dition precedent of all reform, as is clearly the case, why does 
not the Government introduce its measure, state boldly its 
whole plan, and insist, under penalty of an appeal to the people, 
that it shall be carried through? We could not have a better 
subject on which to dissolve, for, unless we wholly misread the 
debate, the Government have made up their minds to a pro- 
posal of unexpected magnitude, which will burn up opposition 
like fire. We cannot understand Mr. Albert Grey’s speech, which 
was endorsed by the Government, or Sir Oharles Dilke’s speech, 
which is the official utterance of the Minister responsible for 
local government, or the speech of‘ Mr. Gladstone, who is Premier 
and more, if the whole Oabinet have not decided on a most 
momentous change, the substitution as regards all local expendi- 








ture except Poor Relief, which always was a burden on the land, 
of general taxes for taxes levied on rental only. Mr. Albert 
Grey’s whole speech was based on the express assumption that 
personalty ought to pay its fair share of rates as well as realty, 
—that, in fact, if we could only manage it, there ought to be 
a local income-tax. Sir Charles Dilke was still more definite, 
and, indeed, made a promise which, if the country ratepayers 
only understood it, would bring them in masses to his side. 
He said :—‘ There was one part of his speech with which 
they [the Ministry] found themselves in much more close 
agreement, The hon. baronet [Sir Massey Lopes] declared, 
as the mover of the resolution had previously de- 
clared, that persons ought to contribute to local objects 
according to their ability and means. He agreed 
with the remarks of the hon. baronet on that subject. 
There could be no doubt that persons ought to contri- 
bute to local objects according to their ability and means, 
and not only in respect of land and houses. The principle 
was undoubtedly very difficult to apply, and the manner of 
applying it always needed deep consideration. There was no 
difference, therefore, between the Ministry and the hon. 
baronet as to the principle itself.” And Mr. Gladstone said : 
—“There is a point which I trust those who sit on this side of 
the House will never forget, in discussing this question. The 
transfer of rating-charge to the Exchequer, in whatever 
form it is done, is a question of a transfer from a fund 
supplied almost entirely by property to a fund supplied in a 
very large degree by labour. Iam far from denying that the 
general contention on which the hon. gentleman proceeds has 
truth and justice on its side. We have never denied the prin- 
ciple that there is no call of justice to lay the supply of local 
wants exclusively on physical property, but this House ought 
pot in the dark to set about clandestinely from time 
to time and piecemeal, to transfer and hand over to a fund 
largely supplied by the labour of the country, charges which 
ought to lie on the property of the country.” There can be 
no mistake about the meaning of sentences of this kind. The 
Government really intend, if the factions will only let them 
get to work, to propose, together with a reform of county 
government and London government, a grand reform of Rates, 
based upon the principle that, as regards part of the rates at 
all events—perhaps all rates newer than the Poor-rate— 
every kind of property is liable, and not lands and houses 
alone. That is precisely the principle for which every land- 
lord, every farmer, and every poor urban householder has been 
erying out for the last twenty years. It is as regards many 
rates, ¢.g., the education-rate, police-rate, highway-rate, lunacy- 
rate, and improvement rate, undeniably just. Oan anything 
be conceived more absurd than that a triple millionaire and a 
Brook-Street doctor should pay equal police-rates, because 
they inhabit houses of equal size—the case actually happens 
—and that a hard-driven freeholder of 200 acres should 
pay the same education-rate as the capitalist who in the 
same parish is amusing himself with losing money on what 
he is pleased to call a ‘home farm”’ of the same extent? It 
is the rich man who benefits most, both by police and educa- 
tion, and the rates for them are neither of them, as is admitted 
by the grants from the Consolidated Fund, liabilities which 
was purchased with the land or houses. We do not believe 
that if a working plan for the reform of this evil—a plan 
such as Mr. Childers could draw, and Mr. Gladstone sanction 
—were definitely laid before the country, resistance could even 
be attempted. The County Members would lose their seats, if 
they tried it, and they know it. So believing, we cannot 
understand how the Cabinet excuse themselves to themselves 
and to their followers for their delay, or why they do not place 
this reform as a whole in the forefront of all their designs. 
Mr. Gladstone hinted that the difficulty was Ireland, 
for he could not tax the Three Kingdoms for the benefit 
of Britain only, and could not be sure that the scheme was 
applicable to Ireland. We believe he under-estimates for once 
both the power of justice and the common-sense of the English 
people. Let him bring forward his scheme as a whole, in- 
cluding Ireland, with power given to Sir Charles Dilke to veto 
anything monstrous done by a local Board—a power whish, 
as regards the London Council, ought to exist—and he will 
find that the body of the electors are too heartily in its favour 
for resistance from any party and, @ fortiori, any individual. 
The excuse about the Budget is only an excuse. The reform 
need not date till 1884, but it ought to be produced and car- 
ried now, before all thought of other changes is lost in the 
commotion which must be excited by the next Bill for the 
redistribution of political power. 
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CONTINENTAL GOVERNMENTS AND SOCIALISM. 


E cannot, we must say, reconcile ourselves entirely to 
the new form which social improvement is taking 
upon the Continent. Kings and Ministers have been frightened 
by the acute discontent of the lowest class, and appear dis- 
posed to offer heavy pecuniary bribes for their acquiescence in 
existing order. We do not deny that they have before them 
a great precedent, the English Poor Law, which was decreed 
from above by a domineering Queen and a proud aristocracy, 
and has, on the whole, succeeded ; nor do we deny that an im- 
provement in the condition of the poor is a matter of pressing 
moment. But we should like to see the remedies come from the 
people themselves, through their representatives, and not be 
forced upon them in this way from above. Kings when they make 
grants are dealing with other people’s money, and are very apt to 
believe that the first object of a State is not to improve the 
men in it, but to develop in them a habit of acquiescent 
obedience. Ministers, too, are much tempted under a régime 
of universal suffrage to buy the votes of the masses at the 
base of society, without much consideration either for justice 
or for the principles of sound finance. There is nothing to 
object to, for instance, in the Message of the German Emperor 
to the Reichstag, so far as it is a mere exhortation to Parlia- 
ment to press on “social and economic reforms.” The Germans 
allow their Emperor a kind of paternal position, and are no 
more affronted by his interference than the English people are 
by their Queen’s counsel to them to abstain for a year or two 
from eating lamb. But when the Emperor suggests that in 
order to discuss the social reforms, it will be well to pass a 
prophetic Budget—that is, the Budget of 1884—and thus to 
deprive Parliament for eighteen months of its only substan- 
tial control, it is impossible not to regard his advisers with 
some suspicion. Are they anxious about the poor, who 
are to be relieved of taxes and provided for when sick, or are 
they planning, through an appearance of such anxiety, to re- 
lieve themselves of an irksome and hampering control? It looks 
very much as if Prince Bismarck, who recently asked for a 
prophetic Budget, and was refused, had calculated that if he 
persisted and pleaded the distress of the poor, and the neces- 
sity of finding time to consider their case, the Members 
would be afraid to resist, lest on a dissolution the vote of 
the lower masses should be thrown against them. If that is 
so, and the Progressist Members certainly believe that it is so, 
the German Chancellor is using the social cry not to introduce 
ameliorations in the condition of the poor, but to secure the 
support of the lowest class in depriving Parliament of a por- 
tion of its power. Suppose that in England, Mr. Gladstone 
brought forward a Bill containing a grand scheme of Insurance 
for the Poor, and asked that in order to allow time for that 
Bill the Executive should for one year remain uncontrolled, 
‘should we not doubt his motives? Yet this is precisely what 
Prince Bismarck has done, at a moment when, as he himself 
avows, he expects affairs abroad to take a very dangerous turn. 
He will allege that the Members are not disposed to his Bill, 
are in fact middle-class men, reluctant to consider the poor; but 
he forgets or conceals the facts that they are elected by universal 
suffrage, and that they will not be the more inclined to the 
poor because they have voted the Budget in advance. He 
would advance the cause he professes to have at heart much 
more rapidly by allowing Parliament more control, both over 
economic legislation and the expenditure. Instead of that, he 
is trying, with the assistance of the poor, to limit both. 

In France, the danger perceptible is of a different kind. 
The Ministry there does not ask the Chamber to give up any 
of its powers, well knowing that such an appeal would be 
hopeless; but it does ask support from the most dangerous 
section of the people, in consideration of bribes. The Ministry 
dreads only one portion of the population—the workmen of 
Paris—and it therefore makes them two offers, one compara- 
tively reasonable, one of a most indefensible kind. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, the Minister of the Interior, is exerting himself 
greatly to comfort the men of the building trades, who are 
out of work and inclined to riot. He has, therefore, asked 
the Crédit Foncier, a company which advances money for in- 
dustrial undértakings, to advance £2,000,000 sterling for the 
-construction of workmen’s barracks, with flats, to be let at £8 
.a year. This speculation probably will not pay, and as it may 


be subsequently extended, the Crédit Foncier asked for a guar- 
antee, and were originally promised that of the State. As, how- 
ever, the Treasury objected to this plan, it was modified, and the 
Minister now asks the Municipality of Paris to guarantee the loan. 
That would not be unreasonable or unwise, if the Municipality 


5 a ara 
were free to accept or reject the proposal, but that is scarce] 
the case. It is elected by universal suffrage, its first object y 
to keep well with the labourers, and it is quite aware that ‘the 
project having been pressed from above, the labourers will not 
bear its rejection quietly. Of course, there is a remedy in the 
Chamber; but the Chamber is equally afraid of riot which 
brings soldiers to the front, and so the project will, there ig 
little doubt, be carried through, and the force of the whole 
State, though not the money of the whole State, will be used 
for the benefit of Paris alone. 

As the Municipality is, in the first instance, to make the 
experiment, though under a Ministerial impulse, this project 
may pass; but M. Waldeck-Rousseau intends to go much 
further. He is inclined, very wisely, to encourage cO-opera- 
tion, and his method of encouraging it is to give great State 
contracts, by preference, to societies of workmen. Whenever 
work is to be done, he proposes that “a company” of work- 
men shall be formed to do it, and when formed shall have this 
immense advantage over the competing capitalist, that it “ is ¢ 
give no security for the performance of its contract.” We are not 
exaggerating, in any way. M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself 
made that precise proposal, in those words, to the Commission 
appointed to consider the subject, and added that, a State 
contract being of itself a valuable asset, the working copar- 
cenary could have no difficulty in borrowing necessary capital, 
We never remember to have seen a more dangerous suggestion, 
It is hard)y necessary in this country to show that under sucha 
system the workmen would have a monopoly of contracts, for if 
they did the work badly nothing could happen to them, and they 
could, therefore, undersell all competition. They could hardly 
even be punished for bad work, for the only punishment pos- 
sible would be to refuse them further contracts, that is, to 
throw gangs of unemployed and starving workmen on the 
streets by a direct Ministerial order, and so to reproduce in a 
most exaggerated form the very danger it is intended to avoid. 
The Communist idea, that contracts should be abolished and 
the State do its own work, is better than this, for the State 
as employer, as experience shows, can, through its right of 
dismissing individuals, secure very good work indeed. 
The fault of the English Dockyards and of the French 
State factories is that they turn out work too good, 
and, therefore, too costly, for the necessities of the case. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s proposal is not yet adopted, but 
if it is, it will close State work to private enterprise, and 
thereby throw thousands out of work, who will form Com- 
panies, without capital, give no security, and do the State work, 
which is to be given to them exclusively, as well or as badly 
as they please. Moreover, the State will, in a city like Paris, 
become the great employer of labour, and must always keep 
its workmen employed, if it be only at polishing shot, 
under penalty of an émeute in the streets. We suppose, or 
rather hope, that all these tentatives will end in some reason- 
able plans for ensuring subsistence to workmen when thrown 
out of work, and thus diminishing the sense of insecurity which 
alarms and irritates them ; but at present, ruling men seem to 
have caught only at the idea that the lower classes are dan- 
gerous, and that to make them less dangerous, the easiest 
way is to grant them State or Municipal funds levied by 
taxation. That is bad political economy, and if it is acted 
on to any great extent will sooner or later exhaust 
the resources accumulated by ordinary industry, besides 
demoralising the workmen, who will speedily perceive 
that all these exceptional advantages are granted them 
because they are, in the last resort, the masters of the State. 
In England, the Socialist proposal is to nationalise land, but 
it is resisted by all in authority; on the Continent, where 
they dare not touch the freeholding peasantry, it is to 
nationalise labour, and authority is visibly giving way. 





PENSIONS FOR WAR SERVICES. 


T is unfortunate, though perhaps not unnatural, that the 
Bill to grant pensions to Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Alcester should have met with so much opposition. The reasons 
on which this opposition is founded have a kind of momentary 
plausibility that is usually enough to catch the votes of 
some small section of the House of Commons. Some Members 
dislike the Egyptian War altogether, and why, they say, 
should they consent, as a matter of course, to burden the tax- 
payer with rewards to those who carried it to a successful 
conclusion? Others think that though the war in itself was 
necessary, a great deal too much fuss was made about it, and 





the peerages and pensions of the two Commanders seem to them 
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the last and most complete expression of this fuss. Others 
hold that men should not be rewarded for doing their 
duty ; and what, they ask, has Lord Wolseley or Lord 
Alcester done more than his duty? Others, again, think 
pensions a bad form of reward, even supposing reward 
to be due. The last of these objections we should be quite 
ready, if it would be of any use, to make our own, though 
not for the reason commonly alleged. Pensions are a bad form 
of reward, but not because they burden future generations of 
taxpayers. That is merely a question for the Actuaries. The 
nation, it must be assumed, wishes to make a grant which may 
either be expressed by £2,000 a year for two lives, or by 
the capital sum which such a payment represents. If it 
makes it in the former shape, it takes the chances of the 

nsioner’s death, and of his leaving no son. If it makes 
it in the latter shape, it washes its hands of the whole business 
at once, and charges the entire payment to the account of a 
single year. We have no doubt whatever that this last is the 
best method to adopt. When the grant is first voted, the 
public gratitude is fresh. The nation knows what services 
have been rendered to it, and it is anxious to give something 
in return. But a quarter of a century hence, these services 
will have passed out of memory. They will be recorded in the 
histories of the time and in “ Peerages,” but payments the ex- 
planation of which has to be hunted up in books are never 
very willingly made, and the propriety of continuing 
them is not unlikely to be called in question. We 
may hope, indeed, that regard for the national word 
will never become so weak as to put an end to the 
payment before it naturally runs out, but even a debate upon 
the propriety of paying our debts is a thing to be avoided, if such 
avoidance is within our power. And it is within our power. 
The present value of an annuity for two lives is a perfectly 
ascertainable quantity, and there is nothing except habit to 
prevent us from acknowledging our obligations to Lord 
Wolseley and Lord Alcester in this way, rather than by pen- 
sions. It would have been a very wise move on the part of 
the Government, if they had brought in a Bill for giving the 
two Commanders so many thousands down, instead of spreading 
the payment over an uncertainly and possibly large number 
of years. 

With the objections, however, which relate to the substance, 
not the form, of the gift, we have no sympathy whatever. Let 
us grant, for the sake of argument, that the Egyptian War 
was as unnecessary and as unprovoked as Mr. Labouchere 
affects to consider it; or that, even if its necessity be 
conceded, it has been made out to be a much bigger 
thing than it was. These objections are really objections 
either to the policy of the war, or to the account which the 
Government have thought proper to give of it. The proper 
way of giving effect to them is to turn out the Government 
which is responsible for what fighting there was, and for the 
account they thought proper to give of it when it was over. Lord 
Alcesterand Lord Wolseley were not asked whether they thought 
it right to bombard Alexandria or to take Tel-el-Kebir. They 
were simply consulted as experts as to what, on the understand 
ing that Arabi and the movement he headed were to be put 
down, were the right means to take for the purpose. If they 
could for a moment be held responsible for the ends for which 
the war was undertaken, there must be an end to armies and 
to military discipline. What was allowed to the officers 
could not be denied to the men. [Each and all of them 
would: be bound in their several stations to disobey orders 
which they thought unjust or inexpedient. Every declara- 
tion of war would be a signal for a partial mutiny, for 
there is no war probably which has not furnished some 
ground in which an ingenious person may find a cause 
of disapproval. The one question that ought to be raised in 
connection with the proposed pensions is whether Lord 
Wolseley and Lord Alcester have played the part attributed 
to them in bringing the war to an end. The character of the 
war may be a very proper subject for a hostile motion in Par- 
liament, but it in no way affects the value of the services 
Which Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley rendered at Alexandria 
and Tel-el-Kebir. The second class of objectors,—those who 
protest against what they maintain to be the needless 
fuss which has been made about our exploits in Egypt, 
“argue that other and greater exploits have been re- 
warded with only equal honours, perhaps not even with 
those, Surely this is not a question to be decided by in- 
dividual Members of the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment must be allowed to gauge the service that a successful 
Commander has done to the State, becaus? only the Govern- 





ment can have the knowledge which makes it possible to gauge it 
accurately. If a case were to occur, as conceivably, no doubt, 
it might occur, in which a Government grossly exaggerated the 
merits of some creature of their own, in order to find an excuse 
for making him a grant of public money, a mere resistance to 
the grant would be a most inadequate and inappropriate 
kind of censure to pass. The real sinners would be the 
Government, and it is they who should be made to pay the 
penalty. The pension, it is true, would perish, but it would 
perish with the Cabinet that proposed it. 

The opposition that takes its stand on the asserted impro- 
priety of rewarding men for simply doing their duty, overlooks 
the system on which officers in the English Army and Navy 
are paid. That system may be most correctly described as a 
combination of small dividends with occasional bonuses. The 
ordinary promotion that lies before an officer who has never seen 
a battle is altogether inadequate to reward distinguished services 
in war. Indeed, but for the hope that an officer has of finding 
himself in circumstances which will give him a chance of 
rendering these distinguished services, ordinary promotion 
would hardly be adequate to reward the ordinary routine of a 
Military or Naval career. Men are found, however, to run this 
risk—to spend their lives in passing from barrack to barrack and 
from garrison to garrison—for the pay of an ordinary clerk ; 
or in the Navy, to remain idle for years, in what is really 
poverty, hoping against hope for a ship, and then to be 
superannuated, perhaps in their prime, because without 
this even the slow flow of promotion that actually goes 
on would come to an end. They do this because the 
nation prefers to reward them very much on the princi- 
ple of “No cure, no pay.” A mere pittance is gladly 
accepted all the best years of their life, in order that 
they may be in the way of honours and pensions on those- 
rare occasions when such things are to be had. This is 
true of both Services, but it is true of the Navy in a quite 
remarkable degree. The Army, in time of peace at least, 
allows a man to remain in England; the Navy does not do 
even this. To command a ship is probably to be away from 
home for five years, and then to stay on shore, with half-pay 
and no occupation, until such time as he is sent to sea again. 
It is only fair that when a man has an opportunity of earning 
distinction, it should be such as will at once give him rank 
and fortune, for that rank and fortune do not represent simply 
the reward of his specific services. They constitute a prize for 
which the whole Navy has, in fact, contended, though only 
one has been lucky enough to win it. The grants and 
honours are not payments to individuals, but devices for 
creating spirit in Services to which we entrust the safety and 
the grandeur of the nation. 








THE WORSHIP OF POSITION. 

HE Vicar of Selby is a very clever man, who not only loves. 

the process generally known as “ taking the bull by the 

horns,” but even the still less common process of challenging a 

bull which would otherwise shrink from charging at you, to 

charge at you with its horns. The Church Catechism, he 

argues, in another column, does mean and ought to mean by 

your “ betters” any one superior to you in station. The old. 
rhyme,— 

“ God bless the Squire, 
And all his rich relations ; 


And teach us poor people 
To keep our proper stations,” 


appears to him thoroughly sound morality,—not, of course, that 
he feels more respect for the mere holding of a higher station than 
he feels for the worthy fulfilment of the duties of a lower 
station, but that apparently he despairs of testing the 
worthy fulfilment of the duties of any station whatever, and 
takes refuge, therefore, in the regard paid to external appear- 
ances as the only feasible mode of fitly recognising some 
shadow—a very distorted shadow, we should deem it—of the 
divine order of creation. His argument is that we cannot 
appreciate intrinsic merit at all, and that no one can appreciate 
it for us; that rank, genius, talent, beauty, energy, are all 
qualities more or less inherited, and not earned by any acts 
exclusively our own ; that even wealth, which is a form of power, 
is usually either inherited or acquired by some specific faculty 
born with us; and that, therefore, there is no more that 
is unspiritual in respecting a lord more than an artisan, than 
there is in respecting a true poet more than a Registrar of births, 
deaths, and marriages. If we understand Mr. Harper’s letter 
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rightly, he regards the relation between a duke and a dustman 
(say) much as he regards the relation between a mountainanda 
mound. Both are what it was given them to be, and both are 
useful in their way; but as it is impossible to avoid having 
your attention more fascinated by the mountain than by 
the mound, so it is impossible to avoid having your attention 
more fascinated by the duke than by the dustman. If honour is 
due to anybody, it is not for any merit of theirs, but solely for the 
functions which the long order of the ages has resulted in assigning 
to them ; and so viewed, the functions of lords and millionaires 
cannot fail to command more interest and more deference 
than the functions of artisans and paupers. At least, that is 
how we understand Mr. Harper’s terse and vigorous letter, and 
if we are misrepresenting him, we must ask our readers to turn 
to it for themselves, and correct our misreading of it. 


Now, there are here some most weighty assumptions which 
we wholly reject. In the first place, we repudiate the notion 
that we can form no estimate at all of true merit,—in the sense 
that is, not of the value of human qualities, but of the value of the 
voluntary use made of those qualities by the trustees of them. We 
all of us know the difference between the Duke who uses his 
great wealth as public men should use it, to make the whole com- 
. munity happier and richer by it, and the Duke of whom nobody 
out of his own set ever hears, except, perhaps, on the racecourse 
or in the columns of a fashionable newspaper; just as we all 
know the difference between the artisan who hoards and pushes 
himself till he becomes a capitalist on his own account, and 
the artisan who devotes all his leisure to the dissemination 
of higher habits of life and higher principles amongst. 
his class. Mr. Harper may assert that this very faculty 
of making the noblest use of the functions into which you 
naturally enter, is itself only a finer gift of a higher kind; 
but if he pushes that doctrine to the farthest point, he will find 
himself denying, what we are sure he would never deny, the 
ultimate distinction between good and evil altogether, or rather, 
resolving the distinction between good and evil into the very 
different distinction between beautiful and ugly, or between 
pleasant and unpleasant. As a matter of fact, we do not doubt 
that men discern pretty fairly the difference between the talents 
into the use of which their fellow-men enter, and the account to 
which they turn those talents. If so, then in the highest sense 
we call our “betters” those who turn to the best use:the 
talents,—whether rich or poor,—which they are free either to 
improve, or to keep unused, or to abuse, and we refuse to regard 
as our “ betters,” whatever may be their position, those who 
seem to us to have notoriously abused their talents, whether 
those talents were small or great. 

That, however, touches but a minute portion of our difference 
with Mr. Harper. Let us admit that it is a task of great diffi- 
culty, about which the world makes the most gigantic mistakes, 
to discriminate between that part of human conduct for which 
the agent is really morally responsible, and that part which 
flows naturally from some intrinsic gift or quality of character 
and position. Let us admit even, for the sake of argument, 
what we really deny, that any such discrimination is im- 
possible, and that the only tangible distinction is between the 
actual circumstances and qualities of men. Still, we should 
deny altogether that external differences of position represent 
differences in the esteem or honour due to those who hold them 
in the same sense in which specific talents, or knowledge, or 
affections, or even tastes of the higher kind represent such 
differences in that esteem. Mr. Harper says that the honour a 
man should give to his father and mother represents simply 
‘the better position in which God’s providence has placed them 
towards him, because towards him they are so largely God’s 
representatives. Honour God's representatives is the underlying 
principle of the Fifth Commandment, and of all the Church 
Catechism’s instances given in explanation of it.”” That means, 
we suppose, that during the first period of their relation the 
parent is in a better position to know what the child should do, 
and in a better position to enable him to do it, than the child is 
to know or act for himself, and that the honour to be accorded 
by the child rests upon the assumption of that higher know- 
ledge and power in the parent. That we take to be perfectly 
true, as explaining the attitude of mind in which honour to the 
parent should begin. But then, in this case, the external 


difference does signify a very great advantage in power and 
knowledge, in him to whom the honour is due; and no one in his 
senses would deny honour to superior knowledge and power, to 
say nothing of the love which should be inspired by the tender 





use of that knowledge and power in the parent. The honour 
here is given to real superiority, first of knowledge, next of power, 
and lastly, if these are properly used, of care and love. We me 
the same of the honour due to Kings, Presidents, and Ministers, 
— indeed, to all who occupy a position of official dignity. Honour 
is due to them, in the first instance, because from their position 
they have more knowledge and power than those who-are not in 
such a position; in the next place, if they use that know 

and power well, because gratitude is due to them for using it well, 
But we want to know why the respect properly due to greater 
knowledge, larger power, finer talents, higher tastes, simply be. 
cause all men are greatly benefited by the use of these quali. 
ties, is due to mere superior station, which represents nothing but 
rank and wealth. If you grant, indeed, that rank means descent 
from men of great gifts, and that with the descent some sharg 
of those great gifts has come down, then honour to rank ig 
intelligible enough. ‘We all honour those whom Mr. Galton 
has produced as instances of the partial inheritance of great 
qualities, in so far as they have actually evinced those great 
inherited qualities. Unfortunately, however, many of the Peers 
of this country have inherited their name from men at least ag 
remarkable for bad as for good actions, for poor qualities as 
for great qualities, and we fail to see the least reason for 
according special honour to such as these. 

And then Mr. Harper goes on to argue that even wealth 
implies power, and is entitled to the same sort of honour as 
official power. Well, when wealth has been accumulated by its 
actual owner, it undoubtedly implies power of some sort, though 
it may be power so little creditable to the owner that one would 
much rather be without it than with it. In those cases, however, 
in which it does imply nothing except energy, shrewdness, perse- 
verance, constancy of mind, without any admixture of mean 
quality at all, it is clearly entitled to honour, and gets it in much 
larger measure usually than it deserves. But is this a reason 
for yielding honour generally to those who are richer and 
more comfortable than ourselves P In seven cases out of ten at 
least,—if so few,—the rich have done nothing towards creating 
their position for. themselves, and have really no advantage over 
the poor, except the advantage perhaps,—if it be one,—of an 
easier life and less carking cares; while the poor in their turn have 
all the advantage which a keen sense of self-dependence and of the 
absolute necessity of effort gives, by way of compensation. It 
would not be hard to say which class of advantage is the 
greater. We do not doubt at all that social position 
and wealth taken alone, and without the powers neces- 
sary to gain them for oneself, are minus quantities, which 
should count for social disadvantage,—we do not say dishonour, 
because dishonour is not the mere deficiency of honour, but 
implies moral culpability,—in the estimate of a rational-minded 
man. Conceive two men of the same calibre of mental and 
moral qualities in every other respect, one of whom has leisure, 
a peerage, and £10,000 a year, and the other, heavy profes- 
sional duties and £1,500 or only £500 a year, and to our mind 
there would usually be more “honour” in the position of the 
latter than in the former. The Vicar of Selby’s delight in a lord 
as a lord, is to us, we confess, unintelligible. There are some 
men in that position who are deserving of the highest honour, 
many who deserve some honour, more who deserve a little, 
and a good many who deserve none at all. But looking 
to the use made by the average English Peer of his rank 
and wealth, it would never occur to us to feel special 
honour for him. We suspect that the average standard 
of life achieved by the Professional class in general is worthy 
of a great deal more honour than that of the average peer, 
and for a very simple reason, that the life of toil and 
duty not self-imposed is much more suitable to the average 
Englishman, and much better calculated to bring out his good 
qualities, than the life of leisure and of duties which, so far as 
they are acknowledged at all, are imposed not by the pressure 
of circumstances, but by the free choice of the individual. We 
may charitably join in the prayer for God’s blessing on the 
Squire and all his rich relations, but less because they have 
earned our blessings, than because they are likely to stand m 
much greater need of them than those who occupy a so-called 
inferior station below that of the Squirearchy. 





ANOTHER MAMMOTH MILLIONAIRE. 
HOSE who watch the new Mammoth Millionaires now 
coming forward in such numbers from America and 
Australia, say that one definite reason for dreading them is their 
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incapacity for spending their fortunes in amusing themselves. 
A man who has made twenty millions sterling, say, by vast 
«“gorners” in Railway shares, finds that unless he goes on 
making money, or is one of those fortunate persons who can 
continuously devote themselves to an object, the excess to which 
his fortune transcends that of other rich men is of very little use 
to him. He can, of course, get out of it all the personal luxury, 
in the way of fine houses and good eating, and purple and fine 
linen generally, that he may happen to wish for, but in those 
things there is for him no special satisfaction. Anybody with, 
say, £50,000 a year, or other bread-and-butter fortune of that 
kind, can buy all the personal luxury he can enjoy, including in 
some places social deference; and the mammoth millionaire wants 
something more. He wants to feel the value of the difference 
between his resources and those of the merely rich, to do or en- 
joy something which they cannot attempt. Elephantine amuse- 
ments may be amusing, but they are only elephantine, and he 
isa mammoth, wants larger trees to crash through, a bigger 
forest to browse in, a deeper swamp in which to gambol and roll. 
In a little planct like ours this is not easy to obtain. He 
desires, like the rest of us, to utilise his special advantage, which 
isthe command of the modern form of the wishing-cap in a 
degree to which no one else can pretend, and it is difficult to wish 
for anything that nobody with a smaller cap can get. He can 
travel about if he likes, travel very pleasantly ; but so can the 
ordinarily wealthy man, money beyond a certain amount adding 
little either to the enjoyment or the conveniences of travel. The 
present writer was travelling once on the track of an Empress, 
and was so inconvenienced by her wealth that he watched to see 
what it gave her. It was very little indeed, nothing compared 
with what she obtained from her European rank. When cross- 
ing the Alps, she swept up for two days in advance every 
available horse, engaging at one point no less than eighty ; but 
she could only sit in one place in one barouche, and moved, on 
the whole, no quicker than other people. The huge suite seemed 
to be merely a burden, choking-up the roads, calling forth tire- 
some crowds, and sometimes creating wearisome delays. There 
was a@ physician, for instance, who actually fell ill, to the loss of 
eleven hours. The Empress upset the travelling arrange- 
ments of a great line for three days by her requirements in the 
way of a special train and extra precautions; but any one 
rich enough to hire a saloon-carriage for himself, and pay 
for a pilot-engine in front, a matter of less than a pound a mile, 
would have travelled with just as much of personal enjoyment. 
The Empress’s rank, no doubt, helped her greatly in opening 
inaccessible castles, attracting experts as ciceroni, and securing 
her near Naples a paradise to live in which no money would 
have purchased ; but the command of millions of itself procured 
no more than thousands would have done. As to creating a 
grand place—the idea which Edgar Poe puts into the head of 
his imaginary millionaire—it is to be done, no doubt, with 
skill and judgment; but when the colossal once enters into 
an enterprise of the kind, it becomes unenjoyable. No private 
man would be happier even in his own thought for creating 2 
Versailles, and short of Versailles, half a million well laid out 
will do all that is required. To “found a family,” in the English 
sense, is in America or Australia impossible; and a great estate 
gives comparatively little influence, and, beyond a certain limit 
quite attainable by any rich man, no particular pleasure. What 
is the use of owning square miles when nobody will “cap” to you, 
or vote for you, or recognise your greatness in any way that is 
not half-hostile ? Of course, if the mammoth millionaire is a 
collector, he can make a mammoth collection; but when 
once you have acquired all the snuff-boxes, or jade bowls, 
or fine cat’s-eyes to be procured, a thousand more specimens 
add very little to your gratification. A collection loses its 
charm when it is magnified into a museum. Besides, all these 
things cost comparatively little. They can, any one of them, 
be done to any reasonable extent by a man with a hundred 
thousand a year; and we are talking of the new millionaires, to 
whom that income seems respectable poverty. The true Mam- 
moth Croesus is forced to accumulate by the difficulty of getting 
rid of his money, and soon finds that really to use it with a 
visible result adequate to the power expended, there is no way 
except to increase and increase his business operations. That 
is the reason why, in America, he continues his trade; and why 
his son, with still greater wealth, will be tempted to continue 
after him, and to keep on rolling up the snowball, till smaller 
men deelare,.as they are declaring now about the Railway Kings, 
-that:its bulk is: becoming dangerous. 








Here is Mr. Jay Gould, for example, the greatest of “ opera- 
tors” in railway and telegraph shares. After making his first 
“pile,” which was not enormous, he had the luck to fall-in with 
Jim Fiske, and the self-restraint to bear with the vulgar egot« 
ism with which that extraordinary character, the only perfectly 
vulgar man of genius we can recall, irritated all his other 
associates. Fiske used, it was said at the time by his 
biographers, to spend hours in Jay Gould’s room pouring out 
plans, till his cooler-brained comrade stopped him to say that 
some one was worth working out. The suggestions of the 
daring speculator tripled Mr. Gould’s fortune, and when his 
comrade was killed, he had the sense to use it in speculations 
which excited less popular hostility than the famous “Corner 
in Gold.” He devoted himself to what was really a hunt for mono- 
polies, the purchase of so many shares in great undertakings that 
he could raise or depress them almost at pleasure. It is hardly 
possible, if a man possesses immense means, a head for figures, 
and ordinary financial courage, not to make money in that pur« 
suit ; and Mr. Jay Gould, who is personally, we believe, by no 
means the worst of his kind, possessed, among his other re- 
sources, the element we call luck, and which is, we suppose, in 
business an intuitive perception of the direction in which profit 
lies. His monopolies paid him on a scale adequate to his risk. 
His last stroke was, we believe, to possess himself of a supreme 
voice in a great part of the telegraph system of the Union, and 
that turning out well, he suddenly declared that he felt content. 
He had, the American papers say, amassed twenty millions 
sterling; and though that may be an exaggeration, there is 
good reason to believe that he possesses fifteen millions, 
iavested in railway shares, telegraph shares, houses, and other 
fairly safe securities, returning on an average seven per cent, 
He recently showed his friends ten millions sterling in shares 
which he must have possessed for years, and may very well 
now possess £15,000,000, invested at seven per cent. That 
is a million a year, after allowing £50,000 a year to pay 
for competent managing agency, and is three times the 
nominal fortune and probably five times the available 
fortune of the richest English nobles, while it is unbur- 
dened by those obligations in the way of pensions, necessary 
establishments, and over-numerous residences which hamper 
wealthy Sovereigns. What is Mr. Jay Gould, at, we suppose, 
forty-eight years of age—self-made millionaires in America run 
younger than in Europe—to do with that very large wishing- 
capP He does not want £5,000 a year for himself, he has never 
sought political power, and he is not a philanthropist. The 
papers say he is going to see the world in a very comfortable 
way, that is to say, he is going to visit all places on the 
sea, in a steam yacht large enough to carry his wife and numer- 
ous younger children. He is to be absent three years, and to 
see everything accessible by water, from London and Naples to 
Yeddo and Honolulu. He will doubtless see Paris also, and 
possibly Benares, and other places worth a few hours of discom- 
fort in a railway-carriage. Well, that is, in a way, worth doing. 
Most of us would like to steam about over earth, at our own 
will, in a roomy vessel, hampered by nobody, with infinite 
means of purchasing curios, with the power of leaving pleasant 
impressions everywhere, and with no sense that the journey 
would be in any way costly or embarrassing. To see our whole 
planet, small as it has become, and most great cities on it, in a 
leisurely, pleasant way, with no rush to catch trains, and no 
crowds to get through, and no worrying heat, and no special 
exertion, is as enjoyable a way of spending eight per cent. of 
one’s active life as could well be imagined ; and we do not know 
that, for Mr. Jay Gould, there would be any waste of time. He 
will learn more in a yacht than in Wall Street, and be taught 
more by savage tribes, in clothes and out of them, than by New 
York brokers in gold and shares. But the journey will make 
no impression at all upon that fortune. Whatever the size. of 
the yacht, £2,000 a month will keep it going, and if we allow 
four times that sum for purchases, benefactions, and need- 
less outlays of all kinds, we have still only an expendi- 
ture of £100,000 a year; and Mr. Jay Gould’s trip will, 
in fact add to his wealth, without any exertion of his own, 
£3,000,000 sterling, or, at the American rate of interest, an 
additional income equal to that of a first-class English noble. 
That is the dangerous specialty of these huge fortunes in 
personalty, accumulated in countries where dividends are still 
high ; they grow like the prophet’s gourd, or children of fifteen. 
Every day he lives, Mr. Jay Gonld has only to do nothing—to 
sit.and muse in his yacht, for instance—and he is a richer man 
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by £2,700, in America a large professional income. Nothing but 
gambling on a gigantic scale, gambling involving a loss of more 
than £2,700 every day for years on end, could even appreciably 
affect such a fortune; while in a generation, by merely investing 
its interest safely, it could be brought up to a sum the possessor 
of which could in six months master all the great English rail- 
ways, or secure immovable ascendancy in the Bank of England. 
Mr. Jay Gould will probably, being a tired man, do nothing 
great whatever, or even outré, unless, indeed, he should take it 
into his head to march up the Congo Valley with an adequate 
escort to the other side of Africa—£1,000 a day would do that 
—and live afterwards in American memory as one of the greatest 
of explorers. That feat would, we think, wipe out the memory 
of his financial history. But with younger men, wealth like his 
would speedily produce satiety, and with satiety the hunger to 
realise the impossible which tormented Nero; and some day or 
other, one of them will do something which will force the world 
to acknowledge that the power which resides in wealth, if accu- 
mulated in one hand, is as dangerous as any other power. A 
man with fifty millions is not only a King, but a despot. 
Tmagine a Jay Gould with the ideas of an O’Donovan Rossa, 
and give a reason why that ghastly suggestion involves an 
impossibility. 





THE FASCINATING SIDE OF SELFISHNESS. 
N the suggestive collection of “ Passages from the American 
Note-books of Nathaniel Hawthorne ”—a book which adds 
interest to all the author's other books, because it gives us a 
peep into the workshop where they were constructed—there is 
one sentence at which many readers must have paused to make 
a mental note of interrogation. It is a sentence which seems 
to declare that mankind at large has made a mistake concern- 
ing a matter about which mistake appeared impossible,—not a 
matter of argument regarding which we may be misled by reason, 
or of external fact which may be misapprehended by sense, but 
of emotional sensation itself. The matter in question is the 
effect produced by Selfishness upon those who suffer from its 
manifestations, and there appears little to be said concerning it 
that would not at once win universal assent. That selfishness 
is a universally hateful quality seems a maxim not only true 
enough, but trite enough for a copy-book heading,—one of 
those ultimate facts of human nature which are too well estab- 
lished to need defence, and, indeed, too obvious to need state- 
ment. And yet, in spite of this universal consensus of fecling, 
Hawthorne, in the sentence of which we have spoken, boldly 
and unreservedly utters the apparent paradox that “ Selfishness 
is one of the qualities apt to inspire love.” 
Concerning the nature of the special thought that was in 
Hawthorne’s mind when he made the general statement ex- 
pressed in this enigmatical sentence, we can only form conjec- 
tures, which are necessarily unverifiable. The “ American Note- 
books” were, in the main, a storehouse of hints for future 
elaboration, and many of them were actually elaborated in his 
finished works. This, however, is not one of the many. So far 
as we can remember, Hawthorne never returned to the idea of 
which this note is a memorandum rather than a record; and 
it therefore remains a riddle, to which we have to find our own 
answer. The first impulse of the reader is naturally an impulse 
of contradiction ; the statement seems to demand not interpre- 
tation, but denial. Nothing, at the first blush, seems more 
certain than that selfishness is the one quality which is abso- 
lutely fatal to love. Irritability or violence of temper, in- 
stability of emotion, egregious folly, ingrained dishonesty, re- 
peated unfaithfulness, and various forms of vice, all try love to 
the uttermost; but numberless facts prove incontestably that it 
may maintain life in spite of them, because it is possible for any 
of them to exist in company with that genuine affection which 
the most abandoned seldom give without getting a return in 
kind somewhere. But selfishness is exclusive cf this, for when 
fully developed, it is not merely a love of self, but such an 
absorbing self-love that it simply leaves no room in which any 
other affection can grow. If there be in existence a single 


person in whom selfishness is absolutely supreme, the tenderest 
emotion of which he can be capable is a feeling of mild compla- 
cency in those who contribute to the satisfaction of his desires, 
and so help to make up the pleasantness of his life. Being thus 
incapable of feeling love, he seems equally incapable of receiv- 
ing it; we see no crevice in his nature through which tender- 
ness can enter, no outgrowth around which affection can cling. 











Still, we are inclined to think that there is a solution to 
Hawthorne's enigma, a valid defence for his apparent paradox, 
Selfishness is one, but its manifestations are many ; and while 
the naked quality is always repellent, it is possible for it to 
attire itself in clothing which shall be positively attractive. Of 
course, in the majority of cases, it does not so attire itself. 
There is, for example, nothing to attract in the selfishness of 
the cold-hearted man whose resources are within himself, who 
has not enough interest in others either to feel their claims upon 
him, or to make claims upon them; who does not rob hig 
neighbour, but when the neighbour has been robbed by some 
one else and lies bleeding on the highway, quietly passes by on 
the other side. A man of this kind has often many of the 
sterner virtues, and receives accordingly his tribute of 
respect; but a warmer feeling does not visit him, and if it 
did, he would probably close his door against it. Even 
less is love drawn out by that vulgarer form of selfishness 
with which we are most familiar, and which is generally 
in our minds when we use the word. It is not only aggressive, 
but is often brutal in its aggressiveness. It totally and openly 
disregards the rights and tastes of others, and is always assert- 
ing some real or fancied rights of its own ; always setting up its 
own tastes as the standard by which those around must regulate 
their lives. No one can mistake it; it puts on no veil, for if its 
end be attained, it cares nothing for the unsightliness of the 
means. It is possible that a man whose ruling characteristic 
is of this type may have love bestowed upon him—indeed, some 
of the most pathetic tragedies of life arise from such bestowal— 
but he does not win the love that he receives ; it is a free gift, or 
rather an offered sacrifice, and in no sense is it true that the 
selfishness inspires the love. 

There are, however, other forms of selfishness, so cunningly 
veiled that they often pass without recognition; or if the veil do 
not altogether hide the ugly reality beneath, it so transfigures 
it as to give it an inexplicable charm. If the word might be 
applied to a being in whom the moral sense is quite undeveloped, 
we might say that a very young baby is the most absolutely 
and frankly selfish of mortals. It insists upon every desire 
being gratified, and cares nothing whatever for the incon- 
venience or even the pain that such gratification may entail 
upon its vassals. And yet the person who suffers the most 
from these demands, the mother, is the person who loves the 
most; and it is not fantastic, but quite reasonable, to attribute 
the unique intensity of her affection to the very constancy of 
these demands, to her recognition of the fact that the little life 
is sustained in health and happiness only by the warmth of her 
heart and the activity of her hand. This is the explanation of 
the double sense of the word “ care,” when used as a verb. It 
is in caring for her baby, in the sense of taking care of it, by 
protecting it on every side, and allowing it to know no unsatis- 
fied want, that she comes to care for it so intensely in that 
other sense of being drawn to it by affection; and it is, indeed, 


” 


impossible to find a genesis for the peculiar love of the mother, 


unless we can trace it to the mother’s pains and burdens. 

Now, there are men and women who throughout their lives 
play consciously the part which the baby in the household plays 
unconsciously. They pose as the poor, helpless, unprotected 
member of the social circle, the baby of the family; and if the 
réle be skilfully maintained, the results are frequently the same 
as in the case of the long-robed tyrant of the cradle. They 
manage, like him, to impress the surrounders with the feeling 
that from them nothing is to be expected, but that to them 
everything is to be rendered. They are not, like the exigent 
little morsel of humanity, vociferous in their demands; but 
they have a quiet way of taking it for granted that every one 
wishes to do just what they desire to have done, which is as . 
effective as the baby’s wrathful cry or mournful wail, Few 
people who find themselves thus credited with an unfailing 
store of self-abnegation can refrain from an endeavour to live 
up to their reputation. “This afternoon,” says the student, 
“T ought to write the chapter of my book for which the printer 
is waiting; but I know poor Mary expects me to offer to take her 
out, and it would be brutal to disappoint her.” “TI should like 
to go to the concert to-night,” says the young girl, who hardly 
ever has an evening’s enjoyment; “but if we all go out, there 
will be no one to read aloud to Uncle Edward while he smokes 
his cigar, and I know he will be hurt.” And so poor Mary and 
Uncle Edward get their own way, and are, moreover, thought of 
pityingly and tenderly as people who need to be “compassedabout 
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with sweet observances,” and who suffer keenly when they 
are withheld. True, they suffer in silence, but there is a look of 
disappointment which is harder to bear than any words of 
reproach ; and how cruel to call it up, when it can so easily be 
kept away ! And so, out of pity and the multitude of little ser- 
vices which pity prompts, springs a genuine affection, of some- 
thing the same kind as that of the mother for the baby. Love, 
jndeed, is not given for love half so often as it is given for musi- 
cal tones, and soft touches, and sweetly-urged claims. Affection 
tends to fix itself, not upon those from whom we receive gifts, 
put upon those who receive gifts from us. The irresistible 
appeal, made, not with rude demand, but with touching confid- 
ence, calls out the most generous part of our nature; the best 
and noblest of our capacities—that of sweet self-renunciation— 
pecomes inextricably associated with them ; and as they become 
‘bound up with our loftiest ideal, they become the recipients of 
our purest love. With no feeling into which the thought of 
self does not enter, they attract the ardent affection of unselfish 
souls, and their very demands are the weapons with which love 
is conquered. 

There are people in whose lives selfishness assumes another 
disguise, which equally justifies Hawthorne’s statement. They 
are people of the pure, pleasure-loving nature, refined and sensi- 
tive, with keen wsthetic appreciation, and an intense delight in 
all harmonious and tranquil life. Really caring for no pleasure 
but his own, the man who belongs to this species is too trem- 
blingly alive to be able to feel pleasure while in view of pain. 
He will, if need be, sacrifice everything and everybody to the 
satisfaction of his tastes, but of these tastes the most note- 
worthy is for a life of Epicurean calm. The storms which 
surround the course of the aggressively selfish man would mar 
his keenest delights ; it is absolutely essential to his happiness 
that his social atmosphere should be peaceful,—stirred by gentle 
breezes, but never agitated by tempests. To secure this, he 
must be pleasure-giving as well as pleasure-getting, the giving 
being, indeed, a needfui preliminary to the getting. To scatter 
gladness among others is not more truly the aim of the benevolent 
man than it is of the man of whom we are speaking; but with 
this difference, that in his case it is not an end, but simply 
‘a means to the supreme end,—the making of his own life 
comfortable. 


The man who is not only selfish, but sensitive, must consider 
‘others, must endeavour to make himself and the circumstances 
over which he has control pleasant to them. This is simply 
a necessity of his nature. Pain of all kinds is distasteful to 
him, and as his finely-made organism compels him to feel the 
pain which he sees, he must needs exclude pain from his 
presence. The unjust judge of the parable was a specimen of 
this type, though an imperfect one. When the woman came 
with her pleading again and again, he said,—* I will grant her 
request, lest by her continual coming she weary me.” Her 
happiness was nothing to him, until it was brought into a cer- 
tain definite relation to his own. Had he been a more typical 
example of the species, he would not have waited for repeated 
‘demands ; had his sensibilities been more acute, they would not 
have needed the stimulus of importunity; he would have seen 
and foreseen the whole state of the case, would have yielded 
graciously to the first and least pressing request, and so would 
have won a rich store of ungrudged gratitude and humble 
affection. For in these matters people are, perhaps happily, 
very easily deceived. If appearances be pleasant, they are not 
tareful to look for an unpleasant reality behind them; and if 
they get kind words and considerate actions, if, indeed, thev 
get nothing but pleasant common-places of courtesy uttered 
in feeling tones, they are ready to give their hearts away, 
with a full belief that there is a heart waiting to be taken in 
exchange, 

Though Hawthorne did not elaborate his own hint, it has 
been elaborated by other writers of fiction. Charles Dickens 
and Alphonse Daudet, in their portraits of Harold Skimpole 
and M. Delobelle, have done justice to the selfishness which 
cunningly plays the part of the grown-up baby, and ingenuously 
casts all its cares upon other people; and in Tito Melema, 
George Eliot has given us a subtle and veracious study of the 
other and more complex type of which we have spoken. Tito 
18 an admirable embodiment of Hawthorne’s thought. An 
inferior author would have told us that Tito was fascinating 
and loveable, but the value of George Eliot’s portraiture lies in 
the subtle manner in which she enables us to feel his power, and 





to analyse the elements out of which it was evolved. She has 
shown us how his peculiar attractiveness was the inevitable 
result of his peculiar form of selfishness. Absorbing pleasure, he 
must needs radiate it, and his mere presence brought indefinable 
satisfaction. The account of the early days of Romola’s love 
for him enables us to realise the true nature of this gift, and to 
understand something which is almost unsusceptible of ex- 
pression, save by actual representation. The nearness of such a 
joyous, joy-loving nature gave to Romola’s life a light and 
colour it had never possessed before, and she could not but love 
him who had glorified her world for her. And yet “the trail of 
the serpent was over it all.” She, like Baldassarre, found out 
the truth, when the finding could bring only pain. She found 
that the pleasure he gave, in so far as it was a conscious gift, 
was given simply for the sake of its reflex action upon himself. 
He was glad to diffuse delight, because it made his world 
delightful. He could not keep pain away for ever, but he would 
do so for a time; he would make the most of the noon, 
and ignore the inevitable night. When brought to bay, 
his selfishness came out in its naked repulsiveness; and, 
unable to gain any new delight from the contemplation of 
her delight, he never hesitated to purchase safety at the 
price of her pain. 

When a woman like Romola is attracted by a man like Tito 
—and attracted she surely will be, if he cross her path—there is 
a tragedy in preparation. The veil of superficial graciousness 
cannot long hide from some eyes the features behind. A really 
great nature will sooner or later see through it, and then, save 
for the strongest, there is nothing left but despairing faithless- 
ness. Smaller souls—souls like Tessa—may be deluded for 
ever, and in their delusion will be happy; but for Romola and 
Baldassarre there is a great blank in the universe, and their poor 
consolation is that woe has brought wisdom, and that they have 
learned the lesson of Hawthorne’s paradox. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE AFFIRMATION BILL. 

[To tHE EpiToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The proportion of the Clergy of the Establishment who 
are “ Liberal” is undoubtedly a small one, but I hope and 
believe that the large majority of that minority are heartily at 
one with the opinion expressed in the Spectator of last Saturday, 
namely, that there is a deep religious motive in doing plain, 
political justice; and further, that that religious motive should 
be all the deeper, when the act of justice involves the fair treat- 
ment of one whose views on several subjects are personally 
odious. 

The determination, therefore, of the Government not to make 
the Affirmation Bill retrospective, though probably a good party 
move, does not commend itself in any way to my religious sense 
of the justice of the case. The very essence of Liberalism seems 
to be bound up in this question of the Affirmation Bill, and the 
mere accidence of the Northampton electors’ choice has brought 
it toa focus. What is Liberalism, unless it means that civil 
liberty shall not be conditional upon religious belief? What 
is Liberalism, if it attempts to fetter constituencies in their 
freedom of election ? 

Then, too, another and quite distinct consideration influences 
me in giving any support in my power to the principle of the 
Affirmation Bill, and that is the usually profane character of 
all oaths. Having had several years’ experience as a magistrate 
before taking Holy Orders, I can honestly say that I do not 
believe that one in twenty of the oaths taken before me were 
prayers. Putting aside all cases of perjury—and perjury in 
alibi cases at petty sessions is very common—what can be a 
greater insult to the Deity than the lip-smack of the Holy 
Gospels, and the heedless repetition of the set phrase by the 
tongue of the average policeman or gamekeeper? If “So help 
me, God,” is not a prayer, it is at the best an “idle word,” 
for which the utterer will have to give account. Anything, 
therefore, that tends to lessen the repeated breaches of the 
Third Commandment, that are, alas! so common in our Courts, 
whether of petty session or of the High Court of Parliament, 
ought, I think, to receive the warm support of a religiously- 
minded clergy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lichfield, April 17th. 





J. Cuartes Cox. 
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THE REVERENCE FOR RANK AND WEALTH. 
|To rue Eprtor OF THE “ SpecraTor.”] 
Srz,—Onut of,— 
“ God bless the Squire, 
And all his rich relations,” 

I made most of my sermon this morning. With your leave, I 
should like now to make a letter out of it. I, for one—or, since 
every one represents a class, let me rather say we—very much 
like to have “ our betters” to look up to; and by our “betters,” 
we mean not merely men of more merit than ourselves—how 
are we to determine that, or who is to determine it for us P—but 
those who by birth, office, rank, power, yes, and riches (a very 
effective form of power) are in a better, that is, a superior, 
position to our own. Why should a man honour his father and 
mother? Not, surely, for his judgment as to their better 
merits, but because of the better position in which God’s Pro- 
vidence has placed them towards him, because towards him they 
are so largely God’s representatives. Honowr God's representatives 
is the underlying principle of the Fifth Commandment, and of 
all the Church Catechism’s instances given in explanation of it. 
We (my class-fellows and I) are well content that there should 
be superiors and inferiors, were it but that without them the 
world, to use Dr. Johnson’s phrase, would be so “ mighty flat.” 
And as to a scale of superiority according to men’s personal 
merits,—what ave personal merits? It is no merit in a man to 
have been born of a great family. Is it any more a merit in 
him to have been born with great talents? Is it any more a 
merit in one man that he is a born orator or a born poet than it 
was sin in that other man, whom the Disciples inquired about, 
that he had been born blind? And in like manner, as to great 
natural energy and industry, or, in women, as to great beauty- 
To all of these alike applies St. Paul’s question,—* What hast 
thou that thou didst not receive ? Now, if thou didst receive it 
it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?” 

“Honour all men.” Yes, for all are God’s representatives. 
But St. Peter does not say, honour them all to an equal extent. 
To respect a working-man, as such, is very well; we do it, and 
delight in doing it. But to respect a lord, as such, is equally 
well,—nay, more than equally. We would not walk into a 
snail’s shell without first knocking at the door, any more than 
into Windsor Castle. But the Castle has limits larger than 
those of the shell. And manifold damage would be done by 
cutting up the Castle into snails’ shells. The mound and the 
mountain, as portions of the entire earth, are of one nature, and 
scarce differ in dimension. Yet it is a long look upward to the 
mountain from the mound.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Harper. 

Selby Vicarage, Third Sunday after Easter. 


{To THE Ep1TOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Can your correspondent, Mr. Hume Elliot, or his friend 
the Wesleyan minister, tell us the name of the squire men- 
tioned in the former’s letter to you dated the 9th inst.? Was 
it by any chance Sir Joseph Bowley? Sir Joseph’s biographer 
States that Lady Bowley introduced pinking and eyelet-holing 
among the men and boys in the village, as a nice evening 
employment, and had the lines,— 
“ Oh, let us love our occupations! 
Bless the Squire, and his relations ; 
Live upon our daily ratious, 
And always know our proper stations,” 
set to music, on the new system, for them to sing the while. 
Surely the squire in question must have been Sir Joseph 
Bowley, or else the young Wesleyan minister was cruelly hoax- 
ing your correspondent.—I am, Sir, &c., C.A.. 





IRISH EMIGRANTS. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘SPrcraTor.’’] 

Srr,—In answer to the letter in this week's Spectator, I may 
say that lately I went from this to Moville, in one of the 
tenders, with 500 emigrants on board, and can testify that it at 
least was a “thoroughly cheerful occasion.” I was deeply 
interested, and watching closely, but did not see a tear shed, 
either by the emigrants, or their friends assembled to see them 
off. I felt the scene sad and solemn, but, I believe, was only 
joined in this feeling by one grey-headed man, who was saying 
good-bye to some of his family. Instead of “ sorrowful lamen- 
tations,” handkerchiefs were waved, hearty cheers were ex- 
changed, and I heard many laughs and jests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Londonderry, April 16th. GRIANAN. 








BOOKS. 


a 
MR. FOOTMAN ON MODERN UNBELIEF* 

Tus is perhaps the calmest, the most courageous, and the 
steadiest effort to look modern unbelief in the face which we 
have yet had from a clergyman of the Church of England. 
Inadequate, of course, Mr. Footman knows it to be. The limits 
of two lectures of this kind are confessedly inadequate to state. 
fully the most critical points either of the unbelief of the day,. 
or of the reasons against that unbelief. We ourselves should have 
insisted on some points under both headings as of primary 
importance which Mr. Footman has ignored altogether. “We 
should have assigned a somewhat different proportion of value- 
to other points. But differences of judgment on matters of this. 
kind are absolutely inevitable, and we never differ with Mr, 
Footman without feeling that his judgment may be weightier- 
than our own. There is in his little book a steadiness anda 
resolution to see the worst of his opponents’ case, and to see it 
without hysterics or affected horror, which gives us the greatest. 
confidence in his judgment. And in his “reassuring hints,” 
though he omits some heads on which we should have laid 
great stress, and insists more on others than we should haye- 
insisted, he never takes a weak point, or, to use Sydney Smith’s 
old simile, attempts to keep out the Atlantic by trundling his 
mop. 

In noticing this book, we can but give, first, an instance of the- 
manly and vigorous way in which Mr. Footman faces the facts 
of unbelief, then, of the pertinence and thoughtfulness with 
which he meets the principles of that unbelief; and, finally, 
say something of points of the case which, even in his short. 
review of the subject, we wish that he had not ignored. It 
would be hard to sum up the modern argument against divine- 
design in Creation, we think, more forcibly than Mr. Footman 
manages it in the following pages :— 


“Do you not think, we may say, that there is evidence in nature, 
including the structure of our human frame, of design, of a purpose ?” 
Were not, for instance, the lungs adapted for respiration ? No, says. 
Professor Clifford, in a popular essay, or Sunday lecture, ‘you must 
distinguish, you must not argue us you would about the design of a 
corkscrew. A corkscrew was made by man with a purpose in his. 
mind. No one made our lungs. The respiratory apparatus was 
adapted to its purpose by natural selection (i.e., by the gradual pre- 
servation of better and better adaptations, and the killing off of the 
worse and imperfect adaptations).’ This is ‘an unconscious adapta- 
tion.’ This is said in a lecture delivered to hundreds, printed and 
lying on the drawing-room tables of hundreds. Not only so, Mr. 
Bradlangh, in the twentieth thousand of a pamphlet just published, 
points out that in his opinion the argument from Design does not 
prove the creation of something out of nothing, because all you have 
is the adaptation of what are already pre-existing substances. He 
quotes, too, in this same paper (twentieth thousand) from a man who 
did much to popularise materialism, G. H. Lewes, ‘There is not 4 
single known organism which is not developed out of simpler forms. 
Before it can attain the complex structure which distinguishes it, 
there must be an evolution of forms which distinguish the structures 
of organisms lower down in the series. On the hypothesis of a plan: 
which prearranged the Organic World, nothing could be more un- 
worthy of a supreme intelligence than this inability to construct an 
organ at once, without making several tentative efforts. Would: 
there be a chorus of applause from the Institute of Architects if such 
profound wisdom as this were displayed by some “ Great Architect” 
of houses’? One of the great characteristics, you see, of our modern 
unbelief is that it finds for itself a popular voice with such amazing 
rapidity. Therein lies its danger to men for our time. It is hardly 
out of the lips of the student before it is in the ears of the multitude. 
The philosophical speculation, especially if it have in it a dash of an- 
ironical innuendo, is so soon thrown in as a ‘new light’ among the- 
passions and prejudices of the crowd. We miss no small part of the 
significance of the situation, if we ignore this most striking accelera- 
tion of the pace at which the sceptical, the atheistic, the anti- 
Christian ideas are moving from class to class in this one generation. 
But I have quoted this arraignment by Lewes and Bradlaugh of the 
processes of Infinite Wisdom, not only becomes it seems to me (cir- 
culated as it is by tens of thousands) to be one of the most dangerous 
and deadly of the weapons of Atheism, but because it leads me briefly 
to notice that Pessimism which would destroy all one’s joy in the 
works of God, and in the old tradition that the earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord. It is very important in this respect to notice 
how thoroughly the method of attack is changed from that of the 
Deistic controversy of the last century. Then it was the glorification 
of Nature, in order to depreciate the arguments for the need of & 
Revelation, with which Christianity was assailed. Now, we find our- 
selves depreciating Nature, and finding in her alleged imperfections 
and apparent cruelties an argument against the benevolence or 
against the omnipotence of God. One is reminded of the assertion 
a once distinguished lawyer, circulated in a widely-read magazine 
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article after his death, that there was so much pain and misery in 
Nature, that if he knew she were about to perish, and if, by lifting 
hisfinger, he could save her from annihilation—he would not lift it. 
Qne is reminded of the doctrine of Schopenhauer that the world is 
the worst of all possible worlds, and that annihilation (almost equiva- 
jent to the Nirvana of Buddhism) is the highest end of man. One is 
reminded, too, of a more popular philosopher, Hartmann, who deter- 
mines, not with a yawn of ennui, but philosophically, that existence is 
jn itself an evil, ia proportion as its range is larger and you know it 

The whoie constitution of the world (so stupidly does it work) 
would be an unpardonable crime, did it issue from a power that knew 
what it was about, which, of course, upon the Materialistic theory, it 
does not. But one is reminded, still more forcibly, of that tremen- 
gous indictment which Mr. Mill (a still more popular philosopher) 
brings against Nature, in the first of these celebrated and widely- 

d essays, which contain the explosive shell with which my 
Gambridge friend threatened me some years ago, as certain to be 
¢hrown into the Christian camp. ‘In sober truth,’ says Mill, ‘nearly 
all the things which men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to one 
another, are Nature’s every-day performances. And let us 
remember, this short but trenchant sentence is a fair specimen of 
the conclusions of the whole paper. In short, I know not in the 
whole range of English literature a more tremendous catalogue of 

against Nature, than that which this essay contains. It will 
take a good deal of preaching to undo its effects on men, and yet it 
cannot be ignored with impunity.” 


Nor do we think it would be possible to meet the force of that 
statement more powerfully and wisely than Mr. Footman meets 
it, in the corresponding passage of his second lecture :— 


“The thought of the pain, of the apparently undeserved and hope- 
less-and useless suffering of which this earth has been for countless 
ages the theatre, is a thought which generates harassing and harrow- 
ing questions, as to the goodness of God; and apart from the Revela- 
tion of God in Christ, I must own I know of no answer to those 
questions, no answer which even hope itself can seize on as com- 
pletely reassuring. I suppose that each man has some difficulty, 
gome thought which weighs at times very heavily, and which he feels 
is too heavy to be rolied off without the aid of the Christ who has 
redeemed him. Such a difficulty, such a heaviness assails my own 
mind at times when I think of the indifference, the apparent cruelty, 
the devouring maw, of Nature’s laws. Asa Christian, indeed, I can 
afford to look at this awful thought steadily and often. Nay, if I 
want words to express my sense of the incubus which seems to lie 
apon the Universe, and which suppresses at times the Hosannas of 
rapture, I can find none so.apt as those of the great Apostle, when he 
tells us that ‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth together 
in pain until now.’ But at the same time, I must candidly avow 
that; on the ground of ‘Natural Theology,’ Iam frequently embar- 
rassed as I thinkof the problem which it sometimes ventures to solve, 
that of the Character, the Nature, and the Disposition towards the 
sentient Creation of the Eternal God. This being the case, I shall 
revert to this painful and difficult matter again, in the second division 
-of this paper, in which I shall have to bring into prominence the 
more strictly Christian aspect of the whole subject. In the few re- 
marks which follow here, we shall try to offer only the considerations 
which Natural Theology seems capable of affording or suggesting on 
this point to her students. In the first place, I think we learn from 

alecontemplation and study of Nature, that the production of plea- 
‘sare, or of the pleasing or soothing sensations of which animal life is 
capable, is not a paramount object of its Author and Governor. As 
things are now, and as things have been so far as we can trace them 
‘pack, the process of creation and of development seems too terrific to 
permit us to rest in what I may venture to call the Hedonist view of 
‘God. Neither does it seem to me that Nature indicates that the 
paramount object of its Creator is the preservation of individual 
sensitive existence, except for a very limited period, nor even that of 
any one type or species, except for a correspondingly limited period. 
If no being can be called good in whose works and ways one or other 
Aor both) of these ends cannot be discovered as their final cause, then 
I do not see how from Nature alone you can say that God is good. I 
speak with great diffidence, with great deference, but so far as I ean 
‘see, the law which is paramount, and the furthest reaching in 
Nature, is the one which combines into one decree these two 
Clanses: ‘Be fruitful and multiply—slay and eat.’ And the 
main object, if I may venture so to construe in inadequate language 
the apparent object of an Infinite Mind proclaimed in facts, seems to be 
the production, through sacrifice, of higher life out of the death of the 
lower. The more I read and think and try to observe of ‘ Nature,’ the 
‘more deeply does this view of God’s work in Nature seem ingrained in 
me. This may at first seem rather a melancholy conclusion, and it 
‘certainly does add a sadness often to my daily life, even to my daily 
meals, but it adds, too, a sacredness to them, and helps me to find an 
answer to my friend who asked as we sat down to feast together, 
‘Why should this act of all others be made religious in this arbitrary 
way by “prace?”’ If then this be the teaching of Nature as to the 
“end of its Creator’s work in her, we can see how readily she lends 
herself to the charge or the suspicion of cruelty or indifference to 
‘suffering,—especially in the ears of those who go to Nature with a 
feeling that if her god were good and benevolent there would be no 
pain inherent in her system at all. On the other hand, if we fully 
‘recognise the purpose which, as I have said, Nature seems to lead 
‘us to infer is paramount in the mind of her Author, we shall be very 
‘much struck with the immense and incalculable amount of happiness 
‘which prevails in the sentient creation at any given moment, and 
‘which has prevailed upon the earth through countless ages of pre- 
historic times: The feeling which will then attend our contemplation 
of Nature wil be one of wonder that a design and a method which, 
prior to experience, we should have said must be attended at every 
‘turn by individaal suffering, and must have almost excluded pleasure 

m the mniverse, should yet have been executed in a manner so 





wise and so kind as to have filled the earth with such a vast aggre- 
gate of pleased and enjoyable existences.” 

The difficulty in this suggestion is not to understand how 
pain may and often does minister to the higher life of those 
who unquestionably have a higher life than that of pleasure or 
pain, but how the almost intolerable pain of creatures which, so 
far as we know, have no such higher life at all, and which suffer 
in a manner which does not even admit of their transmitting a 
nature annealed by endurance to their posterity,—the pain, for 
instance, of the giraffe flying through the desert with a panther 
draining its life-blood firmly seated on his back,—can be even sub- 
sidiary to a higher purpose at all. We can see that a destructive 
instinct does answer good purposes in the evolution of the higher 
nature, and that it is not easy to conceive the existence of such 
an instinct, in such a world as ours, without some consequences 
which are purely grievous, such as the long agony which indi- 
vidual creatures may suffer in the act of dying. But the experi- 
ence which we have of sacrifice which is healing, ennobling, 
the very highest thing we can conceive, can hardly reconcile 
us to instances of lonely animal suffering which are absolutely 
unknown to all creatures except the victim itself, and which 
leave no moral trace in the universe when the suffering comes to 
anend. Nevertheless, it may be fairly said that the knowledge 
which we now have of the immense value and meaning of sacri- 
fice in the higher planes of the moral world, should make us 
hesitate to dogmatise on appearances even in the cases where 
suffering seems to answer no end at all. Little as we know of 
the ultimate end of animal life, we are founding an argument 
on our ignorance only, when we assume that there can be no 
after-life for the lower victims of innocent suffering, no after- 
life in which the mere endurance of great suffering may answer 
some considerable purpose, such as we often see it answer in 
the higher world of human consciousness. A priori, one would 
have supposed that the higher and more sensitive the nature, 
the worse would be the evil of suffering. As we know that 
this is false in the case of man, to the secrets of whose nature 
we have a real access, it would be very rash to assume that 
in the case of those creatures to the secrets of whose nature we 
have no real access, no good purpose is answered by the 
sufferings they undergo. At all events, Mr. Footman’s sug- 
gestion puts the matter in its true light. Undoubtedly, the 
first purpose of the Creator has not been the production of 
happiness, but the production of something to which happiness 
is quite subordinate; and only those, therefore, who can assure 
themselves that the production of happiness is the only legitim- 
ate end of moral action,—an assumption absolutely contradict- 
ing the teaching of Revelation,—are in a position to arraign the 
Universe as a failure. We may add that any one who can feel 
sure of such a doctrine as this must be one of the poorer 
thinkers of the world, and not worthy of much intellectual 
respect. 

And now let us say a word on the few central points which, as 
it seems to us, Mr. Footman has ignored, on both sides of the 
picture. And first, we think he has laid too little stress on the 
materialistic, as distinguished from the agnostic, view of Nature. 
It is quite true that the two views are inconsistent; that you 
cannot first plead that there is no such thing as “ cause ” at all,— 
that “ cause” is an illusion of the mind, and can mean nothing 
but “invariable antecedent,”’—and yet appeal to the primary 
physical forces of the universe as the sole and sufficient causes 
of all the intellectual and moral life which appears to come out 
of them. The two views are perfectly inconsistent, it is true. 
It is also true that the former or agnostic view is, as Mr. 
Footman has duly perceived, much the more formidable philo- 
sophical form of doubt of the two. But we believe it to be for 
popular purposes far the less effective form of doubt: A truncated, 
inadequate cause,—like material force,—is much more intelligible 
to the popular mind than Hume’s agnostic view that “ cause” 
is an illusion, and that we know really nothing in the world 
in the nature of causes except uniform antecedents. The real 
explanation of creeds like Mr. Bradlaugh’s and those of the 
Freethinker is not Hume’s philosophy, but the idolatry of 
material force, the picture of the Universe as an iron chainwork 
of physical destiny from which no atom, and no mind,—mind being 
assumed to be nothing but an inexplicable backwater of atomic 
forces,—can escape. It is this which overawes the popularimagin- 
ation. It is this which drives men to regard themselves as mere: 
puppets in the hand of some over-mastering power which, though 
itself unintelligent, enslaves the intelligence to which it has 
unwittingly given birth. It is not science as a thinker like Mill 
understood science, but science as the ordinary mechanician 
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understands it, which so subdues the imagination of men as to 
charm away that consciousness of true inward power which, 
whether it be exerted or not exerted, is either exerted or 
not exerted at their own discretion. And just as Mr. Foot- 
man has more or less ignored the fatualistic side of the 
popular materialism, so it seems to us that he has ignored the 
true antidote to it, in that ineradicable consciousness of 
man’s power to change his own destiny which dispels the 
dream of fatalistic materialism, and shatters, in thousands of 
millions of places at once, the iron framework of the Material- 
istic as well as of the Agnostic creed. Mr. Footman insists 
admirably on the absolute knowledge of personal identity as 
confuting the agnostic philosophy which disowns all knowledge 
of true Being. We wish he had insisted also on our equally 
unconquerable belief in the power of the will either to resist or not 
to resist the solicitations which so often beset us,—i.e., in our 
power to make our destiny other than we actually shall make it, 
and in our former power to have made our destiny other than we 
actually have made it. To any one who can eradicate—as some 
Necessitarians fancy that they have eradicated—this belief, either 
the agnostic or the materialistic fatalism is, of course, credible; 
to him who owns that he cannot eradicate it without weaving a 
thread of positive insanity into his moral life, every sort of 
fatalism and every kind of final agnosticism becomes incredible. 
Dr.Chalmers’s idea of the divine cause as the one root of all- 
embracing law—so much admired by Mr. Footman—seems to 
us to approach dangerously near the Pantheistic fatalism which 
philosophically annihilates man, in order to make more of God. 
Another very strong confutation of materialism of the vulgar 
kind is to be found in the unquestionable facts more and more 
thoroughly verified by science every day, as Mr. Gurney and 
Mr. Myers are proving, which show that intelligence often works, 
where there is no physical organ of intelligence,—no brain and 
body present to explain it. 

Another point on which Mr. Footman might, we think, with 
profit have enlarged more than he has done, is the strong testi- 
mony of human language to an origin of human nature in 
something not below, but above man. If, according to Hume 
and the sceptics generally, the words ‘ cause,’ ‘ duty,’ ‘liberty,’ 
‘effort,’ are full of illusion—if the chief duty of philosophy, in 
fact, be to explain them away, and show how much less they 
mean than they are popularly supposed to mean—may we not 
fairly ask how, then, in the name of all that is reasonable, 
words grew into our language which filled it with a mystery 
and idealism and a sense of the supernatural, for which there 
was absolutely no ground,—why, if human words come only as 
the stammering utterances of animal life awakening for the first 
time to its own powers, and groping after something like 
rational self-guidance, they embarrass us with a whole heaven 
of divine obligation and a whole philosophy of inverted signifi- 
cance, for which there is no basis? It has always seemed to us 
that the testimony of those little words ‘why,’ ‘because,’ 
‘will,’ ‘must,’ ‘can,’ ‘ought,’ to a class of notions which, 
if they represent pure illusions, could hardly have got into our 
minds at all, is decisive as against the philosophy either of pure 
agnosticism or pure fatalism. These, however, are mere sug- 
gestions of central points which we think Mr. Footman might 
have improved his manly and thoughtful survey by including 
within his range. None the less, we recognise gratefully the 
vigour and candour of his two papers, and recommend them 
to the Clergy of all denominations as worthy of their respect 
and emulation. 





DIARIES OF PRINCESS AMALIE OF SAXONY-* 
FREQUENTERS of the Royal Theatre at Dresden before 1870 
must have been familiar with the figure of an old lady who, on 
most nights when a good performance was given, could be seen 
sitting in an armchair in the royal box. Occasionally, plays 
were acted that bore the author's name of “ A. Serena,” and then 
spectators would send friendly glances up to this lady’s seat ; for 
she was none other than Princess Amalie of Saxony, who, under 
this pseudonym, wrote a series of comedies and dramas. Many of 
these hold their own to this day on the boards of the German 
stage, while five were ably translated into English by Mrs. 
Jameson, as excellent pictures of German social life, and yet 
another six were translated anonymously some years after. 
And good pictures of German life they are, for the author, 
princess though she was, laid the scene of her plays, with few 
exceptions, in higher circles; and she certainly caught the 
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tone, reproduced the conditions, the modes of thought and feel. 
ing, that characterise the German middle class, with surprisin 
fidelity. On the death of this princess, there were found 
among her papers twelve large volumes of journals, kept 
from her childhood till shortly before her death, thus 
extending over nearly seventy years of the most painful 
but most interesting period of German history. By per- 
mission of the present King of Saxony, Robert Waldmiiller, 
the accomplished poet and novelist, has been allowed to 
publish extracts from these diaries, and a very attractive. 
book they form. The period of the Napoleonic disorders in 
Europe were the times when the saying is more than commonly 
true, that “ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” We know 
much of this from the historical point of view, but it has hitherto. 
been little given to us to know how the prominent sufferers in, 
the drama felt, what they thought and experienced. Here, in 
the diary of this intelligent Saxon princess, we encounter an 
often laconic, but most graphic presentation. Were the volume 
not otherwise interesting, it would be interesting on this account 
alone. But it abounds in attractive features, in the pictures jt 
gives of the life of the times generally, of the simplicity mingled 
with rigid etiquette of the Saxon Court. Moreover, the Prin. 
cess was a great traveller; she visited Italy ten times as guest 
of her sister, married to Archduke Leopold; she visited Spain, 
to stay with her sister Josepha, Queen-Consort of Ferdinand 
VII.; she came in contact with most of the notabilities of her 
day, and a brilliant galaxy of names gleam across her pages,. 
Goethe, Napoleon and his Marshals, the little King of Rome, 
Louis Napoleon, Charles X., three Popes, Cardinal Antonelli, 
Nelson, Metternich, Washington Irving, Scribe, and many 
more. Indeed, in an idle moment, the Princess once amused 
herself with summing-up the famous people she had known, and 
the famous people she had visited ; the former number amounted’ 
to 472, and the latter to 398. 


Princess Amalie was the eldest daughter of Prince Max of 
Saxony, brother to the childless King Anton, whose wife became: 
a mother to her and her brothers and sisters, when an early 
death deprived them of their own. Their home was the royal 
palace at Dresden, and here, in the midst of a Court distinguished 
by its love of culture, the Princess early imbibed that taste for 
music and literature that led her to exercise her powers in both 
arts, and eventually to become something more than a distin- 
guished dilettante in one. She was allowed to remain unmarried, 
though various eligible partis were offered to her. She did not 
wish to share the fate of most princesses, and enter upon 
marriage without love. In one of her dramas, with evident 
reference to herself, she makes a princess say to her royal 
mother,—*“I have been permitted intimately to gaze upon the 
majesty of the Throne from early childhood, and it can neither 
tempt nor dazzle me.” Her simple, direct, amiable nature is 
further reflected in another passage from her plays. She makes 
her heroine say :—“ There is other happiness in life besides that 
found in love.” ‘ And what is that?” ‘Pleasure in the joys. 
of others.’ The same unadorned straightforwardness char- 
acterises the diary of the Princess. 


Amid the wealth of material contained in this volume, we car 
only dip here and there. It is amusing to read that Prince 
Max was one of the first persons to have his children inoculated, 
Princess Amalie narrates how they were kept three weeks in 
quarantine in a separate building, their parents being only 
allowed to speak to them through the window. The operation 
was regarded as most serious, the doctor handsomely remuner- 
ated, and, in accordance with the taste of the time, a memorial 
“yepos ” was built in the Park, bearing the inscription,—“ Dis 
au promeneur, que tu n’existes qu’en mémoire de l’inoculation 
heureuse,” &c. The Princess was only twelve when Napoleon 
occupied Saxony and visited Dresden. With heart and soul she 
was attached to the German cause, and so were her brothers and 
sisters. Herein they differed from their Royal uncle, whose 
fidelity to Napoleon was, later on, to cause annoyance to his 
family. The girl notes the various victories of the Emperor in 
tones of despair in her diary. In 1809 she had to fly with her 
family from their capital, the first of several such sad journeys 
that they were forced to take during the ensuing years. To the 
privations they then suffered, the contact they had with common 
life, the Princess ascribed her knowledge of conditions outside 
the charmed circle of a Court. Many a night she had to sleep 
on straw; on the first occasion they were thankful to get shelter in 
some wretched rooms, and to sleep upon chairs. During the 
conference of potentates held at Dresden in 1812, the Princess: 
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ee: . . . 
frequently saw Napoleon. Of his impatience she has preserved 
a characteristic anecdote. ‘On May 25th, she writes, “ boar- 
hunting at Moritzburg. Napoleon found the déjetiner too long, 
go he said quite suddenly, ‘ Que l’on serve le dessert,’ which was 
at once done, so that the roasts were never brought on, much to 
the annoyance of Aunt Elizabeth.” A few months later, the 
family were once more seeking safety in flight, suffering much 
podily discomfort and yet more mental torture from the con- 
tradictory and disquieting rumours that reached them from 
Saxony. In June, 1813, they were back in their beloved 
Dresden. “Heaven grant this may prove my last flight 
journey! ” she writes, a wish not to be fulfilled. For the time 
being, Napoleon was more master of the situation thanever. He 
had taken up his temporary abode in Dresden, and ruled in 
autocratic fashion. At his State banquets, held in honour of 
his victories, he insisted on the presence of the whole Court, the 
gentlemen placed on one side of the room, the ladies, including 
the Princess, on the other; all obliged to stand and watch the 
tyrant dining. Napoleon’s day was kept with great pomp. 
The Princess wonders if it be an omen that the firework initials 
“N, and M. L.” become accidentally extinguished on the Elbe. 
Napoleon himself communicated the news that he was about to 
wage war against Austria to the Princess Theresa, the wife of 
Prince (afterwards King) Antony. Very characteristic is the 
story of how, when she came into his presence, she found him 
standing on one leg and kneeling with the other on a cchair. In 
nonchalant fashion, he addressed her with “ La Princesse Thérése 
sera fachée contre moi, parceque je fais le guerre 4 sa famille, 
mais elle doit y étre accoutumée.” “On ne s’accoutume pas a 
ces choses-la,” replied the lady, with firmness and presence of 
mind. The reply scarcely pleased the Emperor. This time the 
children of Prince Max did not leave Dresden, and Princess 
Amalie became acquainted with all the horrors of war in close 
proximity. Of the misery that prevailed in the city she 
furnishes a touching picture. Dying soldiers were to be met 
staggering in all the streets. Even the royal conservatories 
were full of wounded. Bread ran short, the captives suffered 
the pangs of starvation, and wherever it was possible they would 
let down their caps, gloves, or whatever else they could turn 
into bags, and solicit alms from the passers-by. The royal 
family were absolutely cut off from all intelligence. Not till 
October 27th did they hear from a journeyman that Napoleon had 
been defeated at Leipzig, and even then the news was so mere 
a rumour that they dared not credit it. Once again the family 
of Prince Max had to seek safety in flight, and nearly two years 
were passed by them in Prague, shunned by their equals as 
allies of the French, whom in fact they detested as cordially as 
the other European Sovereigns did. This pained the Princess 
exceedingly. On learning the entry of the Allies into Paris, 
she notes,—“ If only he has not set them some trap.” “The 
peace vexes me,” she records afterwards, “for France remains 
larger than before.” When Prague illuminated in honour of 
the event, she writes :—‘‘ It was a splendid spectacle, but it 
hurt me, so that I left the windows. All are glad, for all there 
is peace, but we alone are pursued and shunned.” She wept so 
much for the fate of her country and its king, her uncle, that she 
injured her eyesight, and could not read for a time, and scarcely 
write. She even took the bold step of inditing a private letter 
to the Emperor of Russia, entreating him to intercede for her 
beloved uncle, “ Hélas!” she says, “s’il faudrait une victime, 
je me devouerais volontiers aux malheurs qui ménacent ma 
famille, pour l’en préserver.” She does not say, and probably 
she did not know, that the preservation of Saxony after the 
overthrow of Napoleon was chiefly due to the diplomacy of 
Talleyrand. Very interesting is the account the Princess gives 
of the first meeting of the Emperor of Austria with 
his daughter, after Napoleon’s abdication. She calls it 
“terrible.” For the first moment, the two stood opposite 
each other like statues. Then the little one began to 
play with the Emperor’s sword, upon which father and 
daughter wept. After the peace of 1814 the family continued 
to live their quiet domestic existence, writing and acting plays 
and operettas. Various marriages of the younger members 
brought about festivities; the quaint ceremonies that took place 
are recorded by the Princess. 

Of the various visits paid by her, that to the Court 
of Madrid is the most entertaining. She paints most 
humorously the medley of etiquette and informality that 
characterised it. Thus, when the family dined en famille, “the 
Princesses appear in the deepest négligée, the Infanta gener- 





ally with her hair in curl-papers; no one waits for any one else, 
everybody helps himself without ceremony.” By way of 
greeting, the members of the family only address each other by 
their Christian names. ‘When many of them come into the 
room together, this sounds like some litany,” writes Princess 
Amalie. The whole tone of the Court appears to have been 
touched by this strange mixture of ancient formality and modern 
innovation, and the taste displayed was equally bizarre and 
confused. The aristocracy cared only to witness translations 
from French melodramas; Calderon was played solely to an 
audience of workpeople. Grotesquerie in every shape and form 
was eagerly cultivated by the better classes, with some strange 
results. Thus the Princess tells of a house that was built in 
the Chinese style; an obelisk stood in front of it, upon the 
roof sat a statue of Dante, the principal salon was painted 
like the inside of a ship, the bed was an organ that played when 
lain on, and so forth. 

In 1850, after a happy and varied life, divided between litera 
ture and friends, the Princess had the misfortune to lose her 
eyesight. An operation partially restored it, but she had to 
save her vision, and the entries in her diary become scantier. The 
war of 1870 broke her heart. She had lived to see another 
Napoleonic war against Germany; she remembered too vividly. 
the sufferings inflicted by the first; she could not share the 
Army’s hopes of victory. On September 18th she was gathered. 
to her fathers. 





SIMCOX’S HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE.* 
A DOZEN years ago a good history of Latin literature was one 
of the most marked desiderata of the student. There was no 
work even professing to give a complete survey of the subject 
which showed any considerable literary power, or which could 
claim to be at all abreast of the best current knowledge. Since 
that time, several attempts have been made to fill the gap. 
Teuffel’s history has been translated with fidelity, if not with 
elegance, by Dr. Wagner; but invaluable as Teuffel’s work is. 
for its conscientious and laborious collection of facts and refer- 
ences, there is probably no Englishman living who has read it 
through, or who would not shudder at the thought of doing so. 
Mr. Cruttwell has published a careful and scholarly work, and: 
Dr. Schmitz a not less scholarly but slighter sketch, which are: 
well adapted to meet the needs of the classes of readers for 
which they are severally intended. But still, there was 
room for a fuller treatment of the subject from a dif- 
ferent stand-point, and Mr. Simcox was warranted in assum- 
ing that his labour would not be wasted, if he once more 
took up the theme. His work is, indeed, its own justification. 
It is not easy to determine what should be the limit assigned to 
a history of Latin literature. If we include all the literature 
written in the Latin language, we run out into the infinite (as 
Aristotle has it), and find ourselves committing trespass on 
many an alien field. On the other hand, if we limit it to the 
classical literature commonly studied in our schools and colleges,. 
we exclude not a little that is of great importance, both for the 
history of human thought, and also for the proper understand- 
ing of the literature as a whole. Mr. Simcox has hit the happy 
mean in the line which he has drawn at Boethius. He is thus 
enabled to trace the literature of Rome, not only through its 
stages of development and decay, but also in its temporary’ 
revival with fresh vigour, after a period of barrenness; and to 
show his readers how the old forms were remodelled to express 
the new thought of the early Christian writers. Thus not only 
Fronto and Gellius, but also Jerome and Augustine are brought 
within his view, and he does not pause until the feeble productions. 
of writers like Eunodius and Maximianus have made it plain 
that “it was time that Latin literature should retire into the 
cloister, that Latin civilisation should become a memory.” 
Over all this wide expanse Mr. Simcox guides us with the 
firm step of one to whom the ground is really familiar. It is. 
quite refreshing, in these days, when the claims of many forms 
of literature, to say nothing of the rival urgency of science, are 
so distracting, and when we have to be content too often either 
with second-hand compilations or with the monographs of 
specialists, to find an author who has plainly read largely for 
himself, and who is giving us his own fresh impressions. His 
knowledge is, of course, more complete in some departments 
than in others, and there are some striking instances of 
inequality of treatment, of which the writer is himself not un- 





* A History of Latin Literature, from Ennius to Boethius. By George Augustus 
Simcox, M.A. 2vols. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1883. 
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conscious. There is also one serious fault, which a critic cannot 
leave unnoticed, and which may as well be disposed of, before 
we pass to the pleasanter and not less imperative function of 
appreciation. Mr. Simcox professes to have written in order 
“to do something towards making Latin literature intelligible 
and interesting as a whole to the cultivated laity who might 
like to realise its literary worth, whether they read Latin or no.” 
He has, therefore, avoided all parade of learning, and page after 
page is to be found unadorned with a single reference. For the 
benefit of the student, he has prefixed to each volume chronologi- 
cal tables, giving the dates of all important writers, and the prin- 
cipal contemporary events, with remarks appended as to the best 
MSS. and editions. This only supplies to a very small extent the 
means for verifying statements made in the text. But itis a more 
serious fault that the tables have been revised with such great 
and, considering the available subsidia, such surprising care- 
lessness, and the information given is so capriciously dis- 
tributed, that they often prove most untrustworthy guides. 
‘The date of Cicero’s study at Rome under Molon (here called 
Apollonius Molon, which, if we may trust Strabo, is the name 
of “two single gentlemen rolled into one”), is not that 
accepted by the best authorities; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that Cicero wrote “four books on rhetoric, of which 
the two now extant (De Inventione) form part.” No remark is 
made as to editions of Cicero, Czsar, Sallust, or Horace; for 
Livy the student is sent only to Drakenborch, which, with all 
its merit, is far inferior in its text to Madvig, and for practical 
use to Weissenborn, pronounced, by no incompetent judge, one 
of the best editions of any classic. For Ovid, Burmann is 
named, with Merkel for the text; but no notice is taken of 
Riese, of Haupt for the Metamorphoses, or Palmer for the 
Heroides. For Propertius, again, no edition is named, though 
Hertzberg’s edition is a perfect mine of learning; Paley’s is an 
excellent book, and Palmer’s one of the most brilliant con- 
tributions to contemporary scholarship. Umpfenbach’s 
Terence is ignored; and so is all the work of Baehrens. 
‘One of the most eminent of the German Latinists, selected 
as successor to Ritschl at Leipzig, appears under three 
different forms. Ritter’s edition of Tacitus of 1864, and 
Schaefer's of Pliny’s Letters of 1868, are unlike unknown to us. 
Nothing is said of Studemund’s Gaius, or of Hertz’s Gellius. 
Under A.D. 416 we have the enigmatical statement, “ Ousius 
dedicates his Rivellas: Teubner, Leipzig, 1871,” of which we 
cannot offer even a conjectural interpretation. These things 
ought not so to be. They leave an impression of carelessness, 
which, it is only fair to add, there is little or nothing in the text 
to confirm, and ought to be carefully corrected in a second 
edition. A gentle protest may, perhaps, be allowed against the 
undue neglect of the linguistic side of the literature. A reader 
would hardly gather from Mr. Simcox’s pages that Virgil was 
one of the most accomplished artists in words to be found in 
any literature. He would certainly learn nothing of the 
idiomatic vigour of Plautus, or the fresh and tender grace of 
Catullus at his best; nor would he suspect, at the other end of 
the scale, what a queer, mongrel diction it is that in Apuleius 
has to pass for: Latin. We may note in passing, too, that 
nothing is said of Quintus Curtius, of Columella, or of Celsus, 
all three writers quite as much deserving mention as many who 
are fully discussed. But when all deductions have been made 
for occasional slips and for inequalities of treatment, the book 
remains a highly creditable piece of patient and intelligent work, 
and a real contribution to the history of literature. Mr. Simcox 
strikes us, indeed, as somewhat less happy in his treatment of 
poets than he is when dealing with prose writers. In his desire 
to avoid the sin of gnshing enthusiasm, he appears to have 
occasionally forgotten that the duty of a critic is quite as much 
to teach us what to admire, as what to censure. Thus he gives 
a clear analysis of the argument of the great poem of Lucretius, 
and points out with great acuteness its weak points as well as 
its strong ones. . He says, very justly :— 

“The six books on the Nature of Things deserve more attention 
than they have always received, as a very fresh, vigorous, and earnest 
contribution to the formation of opinion; it (sic) is quite as able, as 
interesting, and as telling, as many of the great books of the 
eighteenth century, which, eighteen hundred years hence, are likely 
to seem as preposterously incompatible with true knowledge as 
Lucretius seems now....... As a thinker, Lucretius ranks with 
men like Vico, rather than with men like Rousseau or Montesquieu ; 
he gathers up much of the thought of the past, he anticipates much 


of the thought of the future, but he is not a leader or director of the 
thought of his own times.” 


True enough, but is it for this that Mrs. Browning calls him 





“chief poet of the Tiber side, by grace of God,” for this that 
Niebuhr ranked him higher than Virgil, for this that Goethe 
expresses for him an almost unbounded admiration? It is to 
be feared that Mr. Simcox’s two-and-twenty pages will leave a 
reader who comes fresh to the subject utterly unable to imagine 
any reason why Lucretius is accounted a poet at all, exce 
that he had a certain power and flow of versification. Catullus 
comes off no better; there are some remarks, just enough 
in themselves, on some of his weaker points, but what we com. 
plain of is that no one would imagine after reading Mr. Simcoy’s 
criticisms that the poet so dealt with was simply the most tender 
and passionate master of song between Sappho and Burns or 
Béranger. The inadequacy of the treatment here given to these 
two poets will seem all the more painful to any reader who 
has in his memory Professor Sellar’s sober but still most 
sympathetic studies. Virgil and Horace receive, the former 
perhaps a little less, the latter a little more than justice; but 
Mr. Simcox seems nowhere quite so much at home as among 
the poets of the Silver Age. It is not unnatural to suppose 
that his own style, often epigrammatic, and invariably thought. 
ful, but not always either easy or clear, has been tinged by his 
study of writers who, whatever their faults, are always pointed 
and ingenious. There is a completeness of appreciation, not onl 
of Martial and Juvenal, but also of Petronius and of both the 
Plinies, which seems to be wanting in the case of some earlier and 
greater writers. His treatment of Statius necessarily suffers 
by the inevitable comparison with Professor Church’s admirable 
essay. But it is impossible within the limits of a brief notice 
to criticise the criticisms passed, with more or less of detail, on 
some scores of writers. Let it be said, in conclusion, that Mr, 
Simcox’s two volumes contain a history of the best thought of 
men, as expressed, for little short of a thousand years, in the 
Latin language, such as has not hitherto been accessible to the 
English reader. The form in which that thought has been 
expressed has been sometimes insufficiently appreciated, or, at 
any rate, imperfectly interpreted to the reader. But the sub- 
stance of it has been reproduced with a diligence, accuracy, and 
intelligence which call for warm recognition at the hands of all 
who know hew to value honest work. 





MR. GEORGE MACDONALD'S LATEST BOOKS* 
Mr. Georcz MacDona_p is as prolific and, within what is now 
a well-ascertained orbit, as versatile as ever. The first of these 
volumes is a collection of very miscellaneous papers, some 
critical, some didactic, and one or two of a kind to which it is 
difficult to give a name; while the second is one of those works 
of pure imagination, intended primarily for children, but not 
less interesting for adult readers, in which perhaps, more than 
in any other class of Mr. MacDonald’s books, the bright, con- 
sumnate flower of his peculiar genius blooms most fully and 
flawlessly. Like most writers who in their work accentuate 
rather than disguise a well-marked individuality, Mr. MacDonald 
has in his time encountered a good many hostile critics, and it 
seems rather a pity that he should to so great an extent have 
given the enemy occasion to blaspheme, by the singularly 
unhappy title which he has chosen for his volume of essays. 
The word “orts,” though it appears with tolerable frequency 
in the English literature of about three centuries ago, has, save 
in certain districts, become entirely obsolete, so much so, that 
two writers whose names are known to all cultivated readers 
have expressed to the present reviewer their entire ignorance of 
its meaning. Such prominent use of a word of this character 
is always open to objection, on the ground of obscurity or 
affectation; but the objection may fairly be set aside, in cases 
where the word in question has special force or appropriateness. 
Here it has neither. By “ orts,’’ we understand not merely 
fragments, but worthless fragments,—indeed, it may be said 
that while the word sometimes loses its significance of frag- 
mentariness, as in the cases where it is used for the lifeless 
remains of the dead, it never, so far as we know, loses its 
significance of worthlessness, and perhaps the substantive 
“refuse” may be considered its true modern synonym. Mr. 
MacDonald confesses that he himself has had a doubt of the 
appropriateness of the title, and it is unfortunate that this 
doubt did not arise until it had been printed through the 
volume. 

This, however, is comparatively a trifle, and is of more 
importance to the author than to his readers, who do not care 








* Orts. By George MacDonald, LL.D. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
The Princess and Curdie. By the Same. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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much what a book may be called, so long as it is worth perusal; 
and, provokingly unequal as Mr. MacDonald is, it would be 
impossible for him to produce a work of which this at least 
could not be said. The Oris which are gathered together 
between the boards of the volume are so varied in character 
that it is difficult to comment upon them in mass, for though 
they lie together, they do not amalgamate, and have no unity, 
apart from that which necessarily belongs to all the utterances 
of any single mind. We do not share the prevalent feeling 
against the republication of magazine articles in book form, for 
whatever is really worth reading once is worth reading twice ; 
but we do think that in making such collections care should 
be taken that either in substance, in form, or in both, the col- 
lected papers should have something of a common character, and 
should not present the appearance of a mere olla podrida. This 
mistake has been made in the compilation of Orts, and to it 
must be attributed the necessarily desultory character of our 
remarks upon it. 

The place of honour in the volume is given to two articles 
which have been reprinted, if we remember rightly, from the 
British Quarterly Review. One deals with “ The Imagination, 
jts Functions and its Culture;” and the other, entitled, “A 
Sketch of Individual Development,” will be remembered by 
many readers as a remarkably interesting illustration of the 
manner in which the faculty described in the preceding paper 
may be utilised for the highest spiritual purposes. In Mr. 
MacDonald’s analysis of the essential character of imagination 
there is both subtlety and solidity of treatment; and thoughtful 
young readers in particular can hardly fail to receive instruc- 
tion of permanent value from the writer’s exposition of the 
function of imagination in those regions where they have 
not been wont to suspect its presence. Still, as a whole, this 
essay travels over familiar and well-trodden paths of thought, 
and, though it contains passages written in its author’s best 
and most characteristic manner, is, we think, less noteworthy 
than the study which follows it. “A Sketch of Individual 
Development ” is full of fine suggestion and mental stimulus, 
and the only limitation of its practical worth—a limitation which 
was perhaps unavoidable, save by an alteration of the whole 
scheme of the paper—lies in the fact that the imaginary person 
whose mental and spiritual history is sketched with such 
masterly veracity of insight does not represent an ordinary, but 
an exceptionally fine type of human nature, resembling less the 
Smith or Jones of common life than such a character as Mr. 
MacDonald’s own Robert Falconer. We mention this merely 
as a hypothetical objection, for possibly a sufficient answer to it 
might be found in the plea that only in the more complex and 
finely strung natures do the successive stages of typical human 
development present and differentiate themselves with sufficient 
distinctness for recognisable portraiture, and that in all regions 
of study we best understand the ordinary individual when we 
have previously familiarised ourselves with the ideal type. The 
early portion of the paper, which deals with the dawn and 
growth of consciousness, is specially beautiful, but indeed there 
is no part of this thoughtful paper that will not repay the study 
of those whose own “individual development” is sufficiently 
advanced to enable them to enter into it. Only at one point of 
Mr. MacDonald’s imaginary biography do we find ourselves 
doubting the inevitableness of a recorded stage in his hero’s 
spiritual progress. He writes :— 

_“And now, probably at school, or in the first months of his college 
life, a new phase of experience begins. He has wandered over the 
ler of what is commonly called science, and the marvel of facts 
multitudinous, strang upon the golden threads of law, has laid hold 
upon him. His intellect is seized and possessed by a new spirit. For 
atime, knowledge is pride ; the mere consciousness of knowing is the 
reward of its labour ; the ever recurring, ever passing contact of mind 
with a new fact is a joy full of excitement, and promises an endless 
delight. But ever the thing that is known sinks into insignificance, 
Save as a step of the endless stair on which he is climbing, whither 
knows not ; the unknown draws him, the new fact touches his mind, 
flames up in the contact, and drops dark, a mere fact, on the heap 
low. Even the grandeur of law as law, so far from adding fresh 
Consciousness to his life, causes it no small snffering and loss. For 
at the entrance of Science, nobly and gracefully as she bears herself, 
hema Poetry shrinks back, startled, dismayed. Poetry is true as 
cience, and Science holy as Poetry ; but young Poetry is timid, and 
lence is fearless, and bears with her a colder atmosphere than the 
has yet learned to brave. Itis not that Madam Science shows 
any antagonism to Lady Poetry; but the atmosphere and plane on 
which alone they can meet and understand one another is the mind 
and heart of the sage, not of the boy.” 
We differ with hesitation from Mr. MacDonald, but this un- 
qualified assertion concerning “the boy ” seems to us rather too 





large a generalisation. We feel inclined to ask, “ What boy?” 
and to auswer, “ Certainly not the boy of the quick, imaginative 
sensibilities which in preceding pages Mr. MacDonald has 
described as the inheritance of his hero?” As a matter of fact, 
the question whether in such or such a person Science shall or 
shall not expel Poetry does not seem susceptible of being 
answered by a mere enumeration of years, but depends 
upon the existence or non-existence of qualities which may 
be very early developed, or may remain undeveloped to the 
close of life. Just as physical cold may be long resisted by the 
man who has made himself thoroughly warm before exposing 
himself to the sharp frost or the piercing wind, so the chilling 
influences of the mere dead facts or mechanical laws of science 
may be successfully repelled even by a boy who is protected by 
the warmth of imaginative apprehension; and, to carry the 
figure still further, we might even say that just as there is no 
more grateful glow of animal heat than that caused by long 
conflict with a cutting north-easter, so there is nothing more 
vivifying to an imagination that is really alive than a turn out 
of doors into the dry, keen, bracing air of science. This, indeed, 
is the recorded experience of many, and to mention only one 
name by way of example, it is clear from the recently published 
record of the early years of Sir William Rowan Hamilton that 
he, as a youth, found even in what will seem to most people the 
arid desert of pure and applied mathematics both nutriment and 
stimulus for his imaginative nature. 

The elaborate study upon which we have only been able to 
make one brief comment is followed by three very interesting 
essays on Shakespearian topics, which must perforce be treated 
with similar brevity. ‘The first, “St. George’s Day, 1564,” is 
devoted to an exposition of the character and mind of Shake- 
speare, as made manifest in his life and works ; the scope of the 
second is made sufficiently apparent by its title, “The Art of 
Shakespeare, as Revealed by Himself;” and the third, “ The 
Elder Hamlet,” is a reconstruction of the murdered king, in his 
habit as he lived, from suggestions found in the utterances of 
his disembodied spirit. Much in these papers will be familiar 
to hearers of Mr. MacDonald's spoken lectures, but much more 
is, we think, entirely new; and in the new portion, as well as in 
the old, will be found a large mass of acute and illuminating 
criticism and comment, with here and there a passage which we 
cannot but think strained and fanciful. When, for example, 
there are so many obvious and uamistakeable proofs of Shake- 
speare’s familiarity with the Bible, what could pessibly seem 
more far-fetched than the following P— 

“Macbeth on his way to murder Duncan says,— 

‘ Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 


And take the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it.’ 


What is meant by the last two lines? It seems to us to be just 
another form of the words, ‘ For there is nothing covered, that shall 
not be revealed; neither hid, that shall not be known. Therefore 
whatsoever ye have spoken in the darkness shall be heard in the 
light; and that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be 
proclaimed upon the house-tops.’ ”’ 

It may seem rather unfair to quote only passages to which 
we take exception; but they seem to stand out more 
prominently, in virtue of their very infrequency, and were we 
to discourse upon the many things in these papers which strike 
us as specially true or beautiful, we should be puzzled where to 
begin and where to stop. Of the remaining essays in the 
volume, some are mere specimens of magazine padding,—good 
of its kind, but still padding, and hardly deserving preserva- 
tion. From this criticism we must, however, except a reported 
lecture on “ Wordsworth’s Poetry,” which concerns itself mainly 
with Wordsworth’s treatment of Nature—or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, with Nature’s treatment of him—and 
an admirable exposition of the spiritual significance of Mr. 
Browning’s Christmas Eve, which is interesting, not merely 
as an interpretation of one poem, but as an aid to a com- 
prehension of the poet’s general method. Of the two noble dis- 
courses which find a place at the end of the volume, we need say no 
more than that they are worthy of the author of that collection of 
Unspoken Sermons which has been to many readers one of the 
most inspiring of books. 

Of The Princess and Curdie we have left ourselves little 
space in which to speak ; but, happily, Mr. MacDonald’s genius 
as an imaginative tale-teller for children has been so widely 
recognised, that it is unnecessary to do more than to 
announce the appearance of a new fairy-story from his pen. 
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Curdie is not unknown to the author's juvenile friends; he is 
already one of their heroes, and this story is the record of how 
he encountered enemies almost more dangerous than his old 
foes, the goblins. ‘[he incident of the pigeon which has been 
wounded by Curdie’s arrow, and which serves to restore him to 
his better self, is beautifully told; and all Curdie’s interviews 
with the wonderful great-grandmother of the princess, who con- 
stitutes herself his “guide, philosopher, and friend,” are not 
only charming, but full of subtly-conveyed spiritual teaching. 
Tn place of comment, which would at the best be ineffective and 
expatiatory, we extract one of the few quotable passages in the 
story. It comes just at the beginning, and is a description of 
mountains that any imaginative boy or girl will, or at any rate 
ought to, enjoy with a great enjoyment :— 


“T will try to tell you what they are. They are portions of the 
heart of the earth that have escaped from the dungeon down below, 
‘and rushed up and out. For the heart of the earth is a great, wallow- 
‘ing mass, not of blood, as in the hearts of men and animals, but of 
glowing-hot, melted metals and stones. As our hearts keep us alive, 
so that great lump of heat keeps the earth alive; it is a huge power 
of buried sunlight, that is what it is. Now, think, out of that 
‘cauldron, where all the bubbles would be as big as the Alps if it 
could get room for its boiling, certain bubbles have bubbled out and 
-escaped,—up and away, and there they stand in the cool, cold sky, 
mountains. Think of the change, and you will no more wonder that 
there should be something awful about the very look of a mountain; 
from the darkness—for where the light has nothing to shine upon it 
is much the same as darkness—from the heat, from the endless 
tumult of boiling unrest, up, with a sudden, heavenward shoot, into 
the wind, and the cold, and the star-shine, and a cloak of snow that 
lies like ermine above the blue-green mail of the glaciers; and the 
great sun, their grandfather, up there in the sky; and their little 
cold aunt, the moon, that comes wandering about the house at night ; 
and everlasting stillness, except for the wind that turns the rocks 
and caverns into a roaring organ for the young archangels that are 
studying how to let out the pent-up praises of their hearts, and the 
molten music of the streams, rushing ever from the bosom of the 
‘glaciers fresh-born.” 





FLETCHER OF MADELEY.* 


‘Tus latest and largest memoir of the saintly Fletcher of 
Madeley is a very poor book on a very interesting subject. Con- 
sidered as a contribution to biographical literature, it is so 
‘complete a failure, that were it not for the charm of Fletcher’s 
own character—a charm which, though minimised, cannot be 
destroyed even by Mr. Tyerman’s treatment—we should be 
content to confine our notice to a brief expression of disappoint- 
ment; but it is clearly impossible to treat in so cursory a 
‘manner the most inadequate portrait of so noteworthy a 
figure. Some partial explanation of Mr. Tyerman’s want of 
success may perhaps be gathered from a rather curious sentence 
in his preface, in which he says, “I have no artistic talent; 
and if I had, I should not employ it in writing biographies.” 
These words are somewhat enigmatical, but it seems clear 
that Mr. Tyerman is speaking contemptuously either of “ artistic 
‘talent ” or of “ biographies,” possibly of both; and whichever 
of these hypothetical explanations be correct, it is needless to 
point out that the writer of such a sentence was hardly the 
man to undertake the task of preparing such a volume as this. 
Were it not for some sentences here and there which forbid the 
supposition, we should be compelled to regard Mr. Tyerman as 
blind to the one thing in Fletcher which made his life worth 
writing at all. The world, or rather that portion of the world 
which is in any way interested in the subject of this memoir, is 
interested in Fletcher as a beautiful type of saintliness, not as 
an Arminian controversialist ; and yet, of the twenty-six chapters 
in Mr. Tyerman’s volume, no fewer than ten are devoted to a 
record and exposition of Fletcher’s voluminous and now utterly 
uninteresting contributions to the fierce discussion which raged 
so long between the followers of Wesley and the little group of 
Calvinists who gathered round that devout but self-willed 
woman, Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. In justice to Mr. 
Tyerman, we give his apology for, or rather his vindication of, 
this very wearisome portion of his work. He writes :— 

“The chapters respecting the Calvinian controversy may, to some 
readers, be somewhat dry; but they could not be omitted, because 
that controversy was the great event in Fletcher’s life, and hastened 
his death. Besides, it was by his publications on this subject that 
he rendered service to Wesley and the Methodist Movement which 
neither Wesley himself nor any other of Wesley’s friends could have 
furnished. I have refrained from discussing the truths which 
Fletcher’s pen defended ; but I have said enough to indicate what 


the doctrines were which created Methodism, and which alone can 
perpetuate its spiritual life and power.” 





* Wesley's Designated Successor: the Life, Letters, and Literary Labeurs of the 
Rev. John William Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley. By the Rev. L. Tyerman, London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 





No plea could well be more unsatisfactory than this, From 
the point of view of a true biographer, the great event ina 
man’s life is the event which is either the most important in its 
results, or is in itself the most characteristic and illuminating ; 
but the Calvinian controversy, as Mr. Tyerman calls it, pro. 
duced no apparent result at all, save in the form of embittered 
feeling in many of the controversialists ; and the polemical atti. 
tude, far from being characteristic of Fletcher, was quite alien 
to the genius of his nature, so that instead of aiding our realisg. 
tion of his character, it only confuses it, just in the same way 
as a youthful student would be confused by an estimate of Mr, 
Ruskin which devoted more space to his politico-economical 
speculations than to his artistic criticism. In the face of the 
fact that Fletcher died of a virulent epidemic fever, caught in 
the course of his fearless pastoral ministrations, the statement 
that the controversy hastened his death is simply unintelligible; 
and, as regards the last sentence in our quotation, the only doc. 
trine which can with any show of truth be said to have “ cre. 
ated Methodism ” was the doctrine concerning the action of the 
Holy Spirit in the work of regeneration, which was admitted by 
controversialists on both sides. Mr. Tyerman says truly that 
he has “refrained from discussing” the points at issue, but 
discussion conducted with any measure of judicial impartiality 
would have been more edifying, more instructive, and certainly 
more “ artistic,” than repeated statements that Fletcher's argu. 
ments were “ unanswerable” and “ irrefutable,” and that this or 
that “virulent,” or “frothy,” or “ calumnious” antagonist 
deviated into vituperation, or lapsed into silence, because he felt 
himself utterly vanquished by the logic of Wesley’s champion. 
Even in an avowedly polemical work, which a biography surely 
ought not to be, such epithets as those just quoted would be in 
thoroughly bad taste; but there is something worse than bad 
taste in the remark that an eminently Christian letter, in which 
Mr. Richard Hill expresses his desire that the controversy should 
cease, was prompted by “ cowardice rather than courtesy,” and 
was merely the utterance of a man who, having been “van- 
quished more than once,...... now wished to retire from 
the arena.” Mr. Tyerman has so much of the spirit of the 
theological gladiator that, when he finds it necessary to the pre- 
servation of chronological order to break his interminable 
narrative of these wretched squabbles by a chapter which has 
some real biographical interest, he laments the “ long 
and awkward interruption,” and returns with almost ludi- 
crous gusto to the details of renewed conflicts in the 
theological arena. No mistake could well be greater than 
this; for of Fletcher’s polemical achievements it must be 
said, not merely that they throw little light upon his person- 
ality, but that they are in themselves quite unremarkable. 
Isaac Taylor, in a passage quoted, but disparaged, by Mr. 
Tyerman, says very justly that while Fletcher was no such 
reasoner, no such master of Biblical criticism, as might have 
made it possible for him as a theological writer to survive his 
day, his claim to remembrance lies in the fact that he was a 
true saint, whose saintliness was “as little lowered by admix- 
ture of human infirmity as we may hope to find it anywhere 
on earth.” 

It is this peculiar quality of Fletcher’s nature and character 
which makes us regret so much the inadequacy and one- 
sidedness of Mr. Tyerman’s method of portraiture. The ideal 
saintly life is one not only of high contemplation, but of wide 
activities; it is a life both of elevated divine communion, and 
of far-reaching human sympathy and helpfulness. In this 
biography we witness the contemplative, but not the active, 
side of Fletcher’s life; we see his face shining as he comes 
down from the mount, but hardly catch a glimpse of the 
reflection of the glory in the countenances of the human 
brothers among whom he moved. The nature and extent 
of his pastoral work at Madeley, which was undoubtedly 
the work of his life, will be to readers who make his 
acquaintance in this biography matters of inference rather 
than of knowledge. Of what he was to the Wesleys, and 
his other Methodist friends, we learn much; but of what he 
was to the rough miners of his obscure parish we learn next to 
nothing, and yet the latter is surely of greater importance than 
the former. We do not think that there is throughout the 
volume more than one quotable anecdote of his pastoral labours, 
but this one is sufficiently characteristic to be interesting a 

“Fi i x he came to Madeley, at * 
PO he the top of Lincoln Bill Woods, 


i is vi deley. 
was at a loss which way to take to reach his vicarage at Mac 
Providentially, he met a working-man of Coalbrookdale, Michael 
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jons by name, who was on his way to Broseley, to fetch a fiddler 


ing-party in Michael’s house. Fletcher told him he had 
for Bape oP iadeley, and asked him to put him right. Good- 
Samed Michael went half a mile out of Lis way to render the 
por ed stranger the necessary guidance. Conversation ensued; 
wheel explained the object of his journey to Broseley ; Fletcher 
ed him of his sin and danger; Michael became alarmed, and 
jnatoad of proceeding to Broseley to secure the services of the fiddler, 
returned to his dwelling at Coalbrookdale. On his entering, the 
pled dancers asked, ‘Have you brought the fiddler ?’—‘ No,’ 
wed Michael. — Is he not at home ?’—‘I don’t know.’—‘ Have you 
not been to Broseley ?’—' No.’—‘ Why! what’s the matter? you 
jook ill, and are all of atremble.’ Michael then stated that he had 
met some one on the top of Lincoln Hill Woods, but whether man 
or angel he knew not; and, after relating the conversation between 
them, added, ‘I dare not go to Broseley—I would not go for the 
world.’ Next Sanday morning Michael and some of his dancing 
friends went to Madeley church, and there, in the voice of Fletcher, 
he recognised the mysterious traveller he had met with on Lincoln 
Hill. Michael was converted, and became one of the first Methodists 
in Coalbrookdale.” 
Tt will be seen that Mr. Tyerman’s style, of which this is a fair 
sample, is a very bad one; but even people whose literary 
palates are not specially sensitive may possibly find something in 
the matter of this anecdote to repel them. Few of us, now-a- 
days, will believe that the giver of a humble dancing-party on 
his way for a fiddler is necessarily in a condition of “sin and 
danger ;” and those who are really repelled by the Puritan type 
of sanctity had better leave Fletcher alone. It is certainly not 
so charming, because not so human and lovable, as the best 
Catholic type, of which St. Francis of Assisi may be taken as 
an example; but those whose wide sympathies enable them 
to delight in any embodiment of high spiritual vitality, 
will find in such a nature as Fletcher’s a fascination 
similar to that which belongs tu a lofty and solitary mountain 
. . y 
peak holding communion only with the stars. There are, un- 
doubtedly, obstacles in the way of full appreciation ; his phraseo- 
logy is often artificial, sometimes almost ludicrously so, as when 
he says that God has shown him he must “ begin to hang upon 
frames no more ;” and we occasionally feel somewhat tired of his 
self-analysis and elaborate self-disparagement; but these obsta- 
cles are all surmounted when the true spiritual features of the 
man become plainly visible to us. It is doubtful whether 
Fletcher can be described as a genuine mystic, but that he had 
in him the material for the making of one is abundantly mani- 
fest. The following extract is somewhat long, but is, particu- 
larly when we consider the writer’s theological surroundings, too 
remarkable not to be quoted. Fletcher writes :— 


“Tf, because we have the letter of Scripture, we must be deprived 
of all immediate manifestations of Christ and his Spirit, we are great 
losers by that blessed book, and we might reasonably say, ‘ Lord, 
bring us back to the dispensation of Moses! Thy Jewish servants 
could formerly converse with thee face to face, but now we can 
know nothing of thee but by their writings. They viewed thy glory 
in various wonderful appearances, but we are indulged only with 
black lines telling us of thy glory. They had their bright Shekinah, 
and we have only obscure descriptions of it...... They conversed 
familiarly with Moses their mediator, with Aaron their high priest, 
and with Samuel their prophet ; these holy men gave them unerring 
direction in doubtfal cases; but, alas! the Apostles and inspired men 
are all dead; and thou, Jesus, our Mediator, Priest, and Prophet, 
canst not be consulted to any purpose, for thou manifestest thy- 
self no more. As for thy sacred book, thou knoweat that sometimes 
the want of money to purchase it, the want of learning to consult the 
original, the want of wisdom to understand the translation, the want 
of skill or sight to read it, prevent our improving it to the best 
advantage, and keep some from reaping any benefit from it at all. 
0 Lord! if, because we have this blessed picture of thee, we must 
have no discovery of the glorious original, have compassion on us, 
take back thy precious book, and impart thy more precious self to 
us, a8 thou didst to thine ancient people !”’ 


The series of letters from which this passage is taken was 
not published until after Fletcher’s death, when his words had 
the authority conferred by the popular canonisation of their 
writer. Had they become known at an earlier date, he would 
hardly have escaped a suspicion of heresy, for they anticipate 
with singular distinctness the protest, made by Coleridge, and 
after him by Mr. Maurice, against the unspiritual bibliolatry 
which exalts the dead letter at the expense of the living spirit, 
and attaches more importance to the Bible than to the great 
facts of which the Bible testifies. Here, again, are some 
‘Sentences which have a still clearer mystical ring. They occur 
in a letter of condolence written to a friend :— 


“Weare all shadows. Your mortal parent has passed away; and 
we must pass away after him. A lesson I learn daily is to see things 
And pergons in their invisible root, and in their eternal principle, 
where they are not subject to change, decay, or death; but where 
they blossom and shine in the primeval excellence allotted them by 
their gracious Creator. By this means I learn to walk by faith, and 
hot by sight. Tracing his image in all the footsteps of Nature, and 





finding out that which is of God in ourselves, is the true wisdom, 
genuine godliness. I see no danger in these studies and meditations, 
provided we still keep the end in view,—the all of God, and the 
shadowy nothingness of all that is visible. ..... The Lord crucifies 
my wisdom and my will every way; but I must be crucified as the 
thieves. All my bones must be broken; for there is still in me that 
impatience of wisdom which would stir when the tempter aays, 
‘Come down from the cross.’ It is not for us to know the times and 
the seasons, the manner and mystical means of God’s working; but 
only to hunger and thirst, and lie passive before the great Potter. I 
begin to be content to be a vessel of clay or of wood, so that I may 
be emptied of self and filled with my God, my all.” 

This really recalls the large utterances of the great mystics, 
of such men as the author of the Imitation, John Tauler, and 
Jacob Behmen; and it is a curious indication of Mr. Tyerman’s 
utter inability to discern Fletcher’s real power, that he always 
introduces or dismisses such outpourings with something like an 
apology. Had we a volume of them, we could cheerfully lose 
the Checks to Antinomianism, upon which so much precious 
space is wasted. The Fletcher of this biography is a truncated 
Fletcher, but ex pede Herculem, and from the are we can com- 
plete the circle. So long as sanctity is venerable among us, the 
Vicar of Madeley will be venerated as a saint indeed, and even 
Mr. Tyerman will receive his meed of gratitude for having done 
what in him lay to keep green the memory of a life sweet with 
the perfume of holiness. 





THE FREE-TRADE SPEECHES OF MR. VILLIERS.* 
ALTHOUGH, as a rule, old speeches, even on burning questions— 
perhaps we should say when they are on burning questions, 
on the Laureate’s theory that passion leaves dry what it sweeps 
through—are dreary reading, the publication of the chief 
addresses which, between 1838 and 1852, the now venerable 
Member for Wolverhampton delivered on the subject of Free- 
trade, is a step both the propriety and the wisdom of which will 
be at once seen. Of all Members of Parliament whose careers 
come within one’s vision, Mr. Villiers approaches, perhaps, 
nearest the realisation of what Mr. Spencer calls “ the straight 
man.” Ina lucid political memoir, which precedes the repub- 
lished speeches in these volumes, and which errs, if at all, in 
being too modest, we find that Mr. Villiers, while studying at 
Hayleybury—but for weak health in youth, he would have gone 
to India, and probably would not have been heard of again— 
read Malthus, Mackintosh, and McCulloch. His studies in 
political economy made him a Free-trader, a supporter of the 
principles of Huskisson and Canning, a devotee to what he him- 
self, in one of the best of his speeches, has called “ commercial 
liberty.” In 1832, he acted as Assistant-Commissioner under the 
Royal Commission for inquiry into the administration and prac- 
tical operation of the Poor-law. Thisinquiry, says his biographer; 
“brought him into direct contact with the labouring classes, 
and introduced him to one of the most instructive branches of 
political science. He ‘ actually touched the political facts that 
surrounded him,’ and it was the real apprehension of the con- 
dition and needs of the people he then gained that constituted one 
of the sources of his strength during the prolonged opposition he 
afterwards met with, when he came to deal with some of the 
gravest economical questions of our times.” When he came for- 
ward for Wolverhampton at the General Election of 1835, his pro- 
gramme was ready and his course was clear. The one he never 
abandoned, from the other he never swerved. Social and 
political pressure was brought to bear upon him with a view to 
detaching him from a course which was considered “ vulgar,” 
and his championship of which undoubtedly stood in the way 
of his political promotion. But neither seems to have had any 
effect upon him whatever; his hereditary and aristocratic 
“grit,” perhaps that “cheery stoicism” which Carlyle so 
admired—unhappily, from a distance—seem to have rendered 
him proof against all seductions. He was ridiculed in Parlia- 
ment. He was told that he was a Robinson Crusoe standing 
alone on the island of opposition to the Corn-laws. He 
was informed—and not always so respectfully as by Mr. 
Disraeli, who had a curious respect for him—that he had only 
one speech. Yet there is no evidence in these speeches, even 
in such of them as were addressed to popular and excited 
audiences in Drury Lane Theatre and elsewhere, that remarks 
of this kind affected him in any way whatever. He was content 
to speak of his exertions thus coolly and unpretentiously at 
Manchester :— 





* The Free-trade Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P. 
With a Political Memoir. Edite by a Member of the Cobden Club. '2 vols, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1883. 
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“ By constantly nibbling away at the net, the littie mouse at-last 

made a hole big enongh for the lion to get ont. And it is on this 
principle that year after year I go on nibbling away—though the 
task is no pleasant one, I can assure you—hoping each time to make 
the hole in the horrid net of monopoly a little bigger, until at last the 
British Lion shall be free.” 
It may be doubted if Mr. Villiers, after the Free-trade cause was 
practically won, was very generously treated by many of those 
for whom, and in advance of whom, he fought; though he 
was thoroughly appreciated by Mr. Bright and Cobden, and 
also by the general mass of the Free-traders outside the 
Anti-Corn-law League. On this subject, Cobden wrote, in his 
warm-hearted way, in a letter which was alluded to by Lord 
Granville, when unveiling the Villiers statue at Wolverhampton 
in 1879 :—“I have trod upon his heels, nay, almost trampled 
him down in a race, where he was once the sole man on the 
course. When I came into the House, I got the public ear and 
the Press (which he never had as he deserved). I took the 
position of the Free-trader. I watched him then; there was no 
rivalry, no jealousy, no repining ; his sole object was to see his 
principles triumph. He was willing to stand aside and cheer 
me on to the winning goal; his conduct was not merely noble, 
but god-like.’ When the Leaguers resolved to “testi- 
monialise” Cobden alone as the incarnation of their prin- 
ciples, Cobden wrote to Mr. Villiers, in case he should be 
annoyed, and thus speaks of the result :—‘‘ He has returned 
me a noble answer, just like himself. I could cry over it, 
and kiss the hand that penned it.” But if there is any doubt 
as to one section of the Free-traders not fully appreciating their 
Parliamentary leader, there is no doubt at all that Mr. Villiers’s 
Whig friends, in spite of the characteristic exertions made by 
Cobden on his behalf, behaved somewhat shabbily to him. He 
was first offered the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade, at 
the time when his brother, Lord Clarendon, was President! 
Afterwards he was asked to accept the Governorship of Bombay, 
but the East India Company, then (1846) supreme, refused to 
confirm the appointment, on account of his connection with the 
Anti-Corn-law agitation. It was not till 1859 that his services 
to the country were recognised, by his appointment to the office 
of President of the Poor-law Board, with a seat in the Palmer- 
ston-Russell Cabinet. For seven years he discharged the 
duties of this office, and did good work which is not yet 
forgotten. But the fall of the Ministry of which he was a 
member meant, at his age (sixty-four), retirement from official 
life. There is no proof that he resented or even felt what to 
other men would have seemed neglect. Mr. Villiers belongs, 
indeed, less to the class of official politicians than to that of 
what Lord Beaconsfield, when speaking of Cobden, called 
“great Members of Parliament’’—it would, of course, be im- 
pertinent at present to seek to assign him his position in the 
class—who are powerful by reason of their principles, and the 
persistency and purity of motive that distinguish their advocacy 
of them. 


The author of the Life of Lord George Bentinck bore testi- 
mony to “the terse eloquence and vivid perception of Charles 
Villiers.” All things considered, this criticism will be found to 
be justified by the speeches republished in these two volumes. 
They are not eloquent, in the Gladstonian sense. They are not 
fired by such a “social imagination ” as that of Cobden, nor can 
the admirers of Mr. Villiers claim for him very much of the 
skill in intellectual fence which made his leading coadjutor in 
the cause of Free-trade so much feared and respected, both in 
Parliament and on the platform. here is in them nothing of 
Mr. Bright’s fire or humour ; one can never conceive Mr. Villiers 
comparing Constitutional progress by “vehement jerks” to 
Captain Cuttle’s watch, which went tolerably well if it was put 
on a quarter of an hour every morning at breakfast, and half an 
hour every day at dinner. Yet there is in these volumes a great 
deal of dry light, and even of dry, if unconscious humour. Take 
this, by way of example :— 

“The other day I heard a Cabinet Minister lamenting the injustice 
and folly of making a free people pay 40 per cent. more for their 
food than they need do, in order to support a monopoly. Nothing 
could be more just than what he said; only, unfortunately, when he 
said it, he was talking of Jamaica and the negroes, and not of Eng- 
land and her people. But as I cannot of course suppose that this 
Minister cares more for an African than for an Englishman, I expect 
that when I bring on my motion for the repeal of the Corn-laws he 
will express the same indignation at Englishmen paying. 40 per cent. 
more than they ought for their food, as he did at the injustice 
imposed on the negroes of Jamaica.” 

Like Cobden, and ultimately Peel, Mr. Villiers was much 
affected by the actual sufferings the poor endured during and 


in consequence of the Protectionist régime. Like Mr. Bright, 
too, be appealed to the religious sense of his hearers, Tha 
there is neatness, and something more,in such a Sentence 
this :—“I cannot conceive anything more immediately wi “0g 
the province of the servants of Him who said, ‘ Feed my ’ 
and ‘ The labourer is worthy of his hire,’ than to inculoate tha: 

: . ; their 
Master’s great lessons of charity, by enabling the poor, through 
honest industry, to feed themselves.” 

But the best quality of Mr. Villiers’s Free-trade s 
especially in Parliament, is their clearness,—clearness of state. 
ment, clear perception, and calm exposure of Protectionist fa}, 
lacies. Wedo not know a better storehouse of the purely statis. 
tical arguments against Protection than these volumes; the state. 
ment which he read to the House of Commons in 1839, and whig, 
appears at p. 91 of the first volume, showing the value of the 
wages of all the productive classes of the country except the 
agricultural labourers, under different prices of provisions, ig 
especially well put. As an example of Mr. Villiers’s skill jp 
exposing a popular fallacy, the following may be quoted :— 

“Tt is contended that Protection is part of a system, and that the 
landed interest ought to be protected as well as the interest connected 
with manufacture. The motto of these logicians is, ‘ Live .and Jet 
live,’ which is strangely like, ‘Take and let us take ;’ for if examined 
it will be found to be the defence of one injustice to the community 
at the cost of another. But, in the first place, it is no defence of 
the policy arraigned to show that taxing the consumer for the benefit 
of the producer is done in more cases than one. Again, there is. 
convenient fallacy in this mode of arguing, for it implies an 
eqnal application of the principle of Protection to every interes 
that is protected; whereas in this case, while the landowner has a 
protection of from 80 to 100 per cent. and upwards, the manufac. 
turers in no instance are protected to a greater amount than 30 per 
cent., and in most cases less.” , 

Here, again, is the statement of a distinction so pithy that one 
wonders why it ever needed to be made at all :— 

“It is very important to distinguish clearly between what is called 
agriculture and the ownership of land. These interests are in many 
respects distinct; but because they are the same in some respects, 
the landowners claim for themselves all tlie arguments usually ad- 
vanced in support of the laws that have reference solely to agricul- 
ture. The fact is, the connection between the cultivation of land 
and its ownership is not nearer than that between a house and the 
business carried on in it; or that between the merchant and his 
banker who may lend him the capital to conduct his business; or 
that between the manufacturer and the person of whom he purchases 
the raw material. These respective interests are in some material 
points distinct, and nobody confounds them; and there is no more 
reason for confusion between the interests of the cultivator and the 
owner of the soil than between the other interests. The landowner 
may hardly know where his property is; he may be unable to dis- 
tinguish one kind of produce from another; he may live abroad, and 
know no one connected with his property but the receiver of his 
rents. The cultivator, on the other hand, may be equally ignorant 
of any of the circumstances connected with the ownership of the 
land beyond the price he pays for its use.” ‘ 

Mr. Villiers’s speeches are, for the time at which they were 
delivered, singularly free from passion, or from anything of the 
character of personality. This is about the strongest thing he 
said in the course of his Parliamentary crusade, and we quote 
it less for its strength than for its conciseness, which ought to 
put to shame the long-winded and strident “land-nationalisa- 
tion” writings of the day :— 

“Nothing ever was more shameless than the manner in which the 
State has been deprived of its due amount of the Land-tax by. 
gross violation of the bargain the landowners made with the Crown 
when it was imposed. It was strictly in lieu of the feudal services 
by which alone their lands were held, and for which 4s. in the pound 
on the rental were required—clearly an inadequate commutation for 
the inconvenience to which such services would have exposed them 5 
but which, did it yield what it ought, would now cover the whole 
amount of the Excise, and thereby dispense with it. If the Land-tax 
now paid its proper quota, it would yield thirteen millions a year 
instead of little more than one million; and by causing the assess- 
ment to be fixed upon the valuation of the land made 150 years since, 
the public have been defrauded of the difference. But the plea of.a 
special burden borne by the landlords of England is unquestionably 
the most barefaced pretext for the Corn-laws that was ever pat 
forward: it is matter of history that there is no country in _— 
where the feudal system has prevailed, in which the landowners aa 
the aristocracy have made such favourable terms with the Crown a8 
in England. In every other, whether Austria, Italy, Prussia, Belgiam, 
France, they have submitted in lieu of services to @ considerstie 
direct tax on their land, bearing a large proportion to the whole 
taxation of the country.” 

It is odd that the only thing in these volumes which can be con- 
sidered to be at all ill-natured was said of Mr. Gladstone, when 
(in 1844) President of the Board of Trade. “ As far as my ex 
perience goes,” said Mr. Villiers, at a rather heated meeting 12 
Covent Garden Theatre, “this young statesman 1s not of the 
stuff of which martyrs are made.” ‘This, however, simply 
proves Mr. Villiers’s perception of character not to have been 60 





“ vivid” as his perception of facts and of prineiples. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Dublin Review, for April, 1883. (Burns and Oates.)—This is a 

unusual interest, inthe first place, for the article onthe accom- 
and much more than accomplished, the very original, translator 
of Calderon, Mr. Denis Florence MacCarthy, Miss E..M.Clerke gives 
avery good account of that poet’s work, which is none the less to be 
admired that he devoted his genius chiefly to interpreting to 
Euglishmen the works of a much greater genius than his own, the 
Calderon. Next, the. paper on the novels of Anthony Trollope 
ig:a clever one, though we do not agree with its eulogy on Mr. 
Trollope’s painting of English girls. We hardly know one of 
his. heroines,—certainly not Lily Dale,—whom we should think 
of placing amongst Mr. Trollope’s greater efforts. His pictures 
of the social converse of women of the world,—as, for example, 
jn the conversations between Mrs. Grantly and Lady Lufton,—are 
all:praise; but his heroines are apt to be tainted with vulgarity, 
andevenif you admit the novelist’s intention that they are so tainted, 
donot strike us as conceived at all to the core of the inner life. 
The very interesting paper on “ Fifty Versions of the ‘ Dies Ire’ ” 
is completed in this number, and is one which will afford great 
pleasure to all careful students of that noble poem. And again, Mr. 
John George Cox’s paper on “The Changed Position of Married 
Women,” is one of the ablest and most accurate comments on the 
gtate of the law on that subject, and of the probable consequences of 
the:new law, which we have ever met with. It is a strong number 
of the Dublin. 

The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber. Edited by Thomas Sergeant 
Perry. (Tritbner and Co.)—This is a somewhat overgrown biography, 
of little interest, in proportion to its size, to the average reader, 
although ‘doubtless attractive enough to the personal friends of its 
subject. Yet Lieber was undoubtedly a remarkable man, and there 
arematerials for a really interesting memoir—one-third of the size of 
the one before us—to be found in its pages. Here is one of his say- 
ings; which dwells in the mind of the present reviewer :—“ Aristotle 
said, ‘ The fellest of all thirgs is armed injustice.’ I know a feller 
thing,—impassioned reasoning without purity of heart in him that 
as power'in a free country.” Some of our neighbours in Ireland 
would do'well to attend to this warning. 


With a Show through South Africa, and Personal Reminiscences of 
the Transvaal War. By C. Duval. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 
(Tisley.)—In this jaunty record of South-African experiences, the 
reader will find an amusing and not uninstructive picture of society 
atthe Cape, in Natal, among the diamond diggers of Kimberley, the 
Datch farmers of the colony, and the Boers of the Transvaal. The 
description of the Diamond Fields is particularly graphic and in- 
teresting. It was in 1867 that the chance discovery of the precious 
stone by a wandering trader, who came across a little child playing 
with what seemed an ordinary pebble, but turned out to be a 22}, 
carat diamond, worth £500, “changed, as with a magician’s wand- 
@ general monetary depression and imminent bankruptcy into a 
still more general affluence and financial recovery.” Since that day 
some twelve millions’ worth of diamonds have been extracted from 
the dirty “blue ground” of the district, where a geological expert 
declared not a single diamond would be found. But the main in- 
terest of Mr. Duval’s book lies in the picturesque, truthful, and fair- 
minded account he gives of what he saw of the Transvaal war, to 
which almost the whole of the second volume is devoted. He was in 
Pretoria during the entire period of its investment, serving as a volun- 
teer, and contrived amid his military duties to find time and energy 
for editing the News of the Camp under difficulties that would have 
daunted or disheartened most men. Of the Boers he has, on the whole, 
@good opinion; save in their relations to the natives, towards whose 
condition they approximate the more closely the further north their 
“trekking” propensities carry them, but whom, nevertheless, they 
treat as cattle or as vermin, to be made use of or got out of the way. 
Their “ earth-hunger’”’ is of a tolerably pronounced character; a Boer 
is hardly satisfied with a farm of less than 6,000 acres. In fact, the 
Boers constitute a sort of rough aristocracy, with many of the virtues, 
if few of the graces of that form of society. How the terrible mistake 
of undervaluing their courage could have been perpetrated, Mr. 
Duval’s record makes it harder than ever to understand. At Maritz- 
burg, he became acquainted with Mr. Aylward, whom he describes 
48a stout, full-bearded man, “with dark eyes of a not agreeable 
kind,” rudely brusque, and animated by a fervent dislike of the 
Saxon, death to whom was his favourite toast. He heard also a 
Sermon from Bishop Colenso, a short-sighted, gentle-mannered, diffi- 
dent personage, thin-lipped, lantern-jawed, with white hair and heavy, 

c brows, but an uncompromising and tireless champion of the 
mative races. We can cordially recommend the book; if a little 
Over-jaunty at times, this is due to an excess of high spirits, and is 
more than made up for by the good-sense and good-feeling that are 
Prominent in its pages. Many of the illustrations are excellent, 
and the portraits of Kroger and Joubert, at an interview with the 





latter of whom the author was present, give the impression of being 
lifelike. 


Poems: the Sorrow of Simona, and Lyrical Verses. By E. J. 


Newell. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is a harmless little 
volume of feeble verse. There is no urgent reason why it should 
have been written, but, on the other hand, there is-no particular 
reason why it should not, if the writer found a pleasant pastime in 
stringing together such lines as the following :— 


“But that face, what art can tell ? 
For painter never thought it, 
Nor ’neath s!umber’s witching spell 
Hath e’er the fancy sought it. 
Ah, my heart ! I love it well!” 


All observations on productions of this kind are wasted; neverthe- 
less, we do just draw the writer’s attention to the fact that painters 
are generally supposed to paint, not to ‘think’ faces. 

Sandracoltus: a Drama in Five Acts. By W. Theodore Smith. 
(George Bedway, London and New York.)—Mr. W: Theodore 
Smith has chosen an ambitious mode by which to illustrate the 
truth that there is nothing new under the sun, for his Indian 
drama, 340 B.C., is full of familiar allusions, and winds up with a 
“silver wedding,” for all the world as though Berlin or Broadway 
were in question. Unintentionally, Mr. W. Theodore Smith is a 
funny person. A passage in his preface sets forth with all the 
gravity due to the subject and its antiquity, how Chandra Gupta, 
named by the Greeks “ Sandracoltus,” reigned in India in the year 
340 B.C.; how Seleucus, a successor of Alexander, invaded the 
country, and how Damaichus wrote an account of his embassy at 
that time, and peace was concluded by a treaty, by virtue of which 
Seleucus gave his daughter in marriage to Chandra Gupta. The 
joke begins with the list of dramatis persona, in which we find 
Marian, the wife of Seleucus, Princilla, his daughter, “ Douce, Maid 
of the Wife,” and “‘Jaunty, Maid of the Daughter”—just like Gold- 
smith’s ‘“‘ Garnet” and Sheridan’s “ Trip’”’—and also “ Spearquick,” 
an officer of the Macedonian Army, whose appropriate name is, it is 
to be presumed, “all the same in the Greek.’ This is a faint 
surprise, however, in comparison with the blank verse’ in which 
the drama is written, and which is, apparently, an exercise in the 
art of verbal distortion by the separation of nouns: from their 
articles and verbs from their particles. Examples of this peouliarity 
may be taken fromany page at random. Here isone. The speakers 
are “ Goodalla, Priest of the Pagoda of Buddha,” and “ Seleacus, King 
of Macedonia.” The latter has dropped in, it would seem, in the 
friendliest fashion, to besiege Seringham. Says Goodalla:— 

“‘T am glad you make a happy future 

For India, for she is now troubled with 

Warlike neighbours. When peace is proclaimed, she 

Will rise in commerce and art. As a priest 

Of the pagoda, I have permission 

To read the books of Vedas; they are long 

And interesting, and were written nine 

Hundred and sixty years ago; but 

I regret not being able to obtain 

Permission for yon to read them. 

Seleucus. You are very kind ; it is not in your 

Power to doso. However, after 

I am introduced to the high priest, he 

Will give me the books to read. 

Goodalla, No, sir, you are wrong; no stranger can do 

So; our laws are strict, and the high priest would 

Suffer death. The books cannot be defiled 

In any way ; so precious are they, that 

Watchers are over them every hour, day 

And night.” 
Things in general are almost as much mixed in this queer drama, 
wherein Buddha and Brahma stagger about indifferently, as the 
author’s notions of the distinction between prose and verse, so that 
there is nothing surprising in finding Sandracoltus accusing himself 
in a love-trouble of having “sinned against Providence,’ and Prin- 
cilla, the cause of his anguish, bidding him “cheer up, and have a 
care.” Only the lady’s advice is very like Captain Cuttle’s to 
Florence Dombey, “Cheer up, and eat a deal!” so that one closes 
this foolish production with an association that makes one forgive it. 

Early Poems. By Joseph Smith Fletcher. ‘(William Poole.)—There 
are some pleasing verses in this little volume, and one poetic story, 
absurdly called “ An Idyll,” of a blind man and his dog is really 
worth the honours of print. 

Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and Other Poems. By Douglas B. W. 
Sladen. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—There is more merit in 
this collection of poetic efforts than is to be found in most books of 
this kind, though there is nothing to entitle the author to more than 
a’succés d'estime. The most important of the poems, “Frithjof and 
Ingebjorg,” is the best; the structure of the verse is good, and 
the strong and simple spirit of the old Scandinavian story is well 
conveyed. The same may be said for “The Last of the Vikings.’ 
The social, sentimental, and accidental pieces are not above the 
commonplace order of such things. 

Ten Years: an Old-World Story. By Henry Rose. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—The revival of an old fashion is indicated by the lengthy and 
elaborate, unhappily also dull, story, told in more or less correct 
rhymes, under the title of Ten Years. It is long since this particular 
form of “ poetry book” found favour, for there is not a touch of the 
fleshly school about the forcedly-fanciful narrative, and it is chiefly 
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that school which has told long stories in redundant verse of late. The 
merits of the poem are less than its bulk, but it has some merit, and 
there is a pretty song to be met with occasionally, breaking into its 
too deadly-lively pages. 

The Annexation of the Punjaub and the Maharajah Duleep Singh. 
By Major Evans Bell. (Triibner and Co.)—The Maharajah has not 
found a judicions advocate in Major Bell. It is really idle to go back 
upon the question of annexation. The thing is done, and its undoing 
does not come within the range of practical politics. The dilemma, 
—restore the de jure Sovereign, or treat him more liberally, is futile, 
because every one knows, no one better than the Maharajah himself, 
that to set up again the throne of the Punjaub is as impossible as to 
restore the Heptarchy. <A statement, kept strictly clear of all this 
useless matter, and setting forth the Maharajah’s claims, in respect, 
for instance, of the private property which is said to have been con- 
fiscated without due compensation, might do the Prince some good ; 
to mix up his claims with the anti-annexation policy (Scinde, Nagpore, 
Oude, and we know not what else, must go the way of the Punjaub), 
must do him harm. 


Episodes in the Life of an Indian Chaplain. By a Retired Chaplain. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—A scrappy book, gossipy in kind, not very 
grammatical in style, and hardly deserving publication at all, though 
it contains passages of some interest as to the characters, capabilities, 
and deep affectionateness of many of the natives. 


Novets.—Ebb and Flow. By G. Lloyd. 2vols. (Smith and Elder.)— 
We feel disposed to give this story a brief but emphatic commendation 
to our readers, rather than to criticise it. It offers, in fact, very few 
points for criticism. The story is slight, without surprises or com- 
plexity of plot, and with but few incidents. There is nothing ambi- 
tious in the drawing of character, or in the style. But there are 
proofs of true and earnest feeling, of a knowledge of men and things, 
and of genuine culture, dn every page. There is humour, especially 
in the description of Gervase Attiwell, the ssthete, and pathos, 
which is very powerfully developed in the history of the so-called 
Lewis, once an Italian monk, and afterwards a struggling painter in 
London; while the central figure of the tale, the bright and genial 
artist, Frank Ellerton, is one which the reader always sees with plea- 
sure, and will not easily forget. We must not forget to give a word 
of praise to the female characters,—good, all of them, in their way, 
and showing in their variety, as well as in their truth to nature, 
much real power in the author. There is, in short, some admirable 
material here. A little dramatic force in making it up would 
have raised Ebb and Flow into a high class of fiction. 
Portia ; or, “ By Passions Rocked.’”? By the Author of “ Phyllis,” &c. 
3 vols. (Smith and Elder.) —This book is a strange mixture of melo- 
drama and low comedy. The hero is suspected of forgery; the 
heroine loves him, yet believes him to be guilty. The scene in which 
they discover their love is very strange. She finds him asleep on 
the grass, after a ball; the time, about “the dawning day ;” the 
month, as far as we can make out, September. Still prudent, though 
“by passions rocked,” she satisfies herself that there is no dew upon 
the grass, and then sits down beside him, “ taking her knees into her 
embrace,’—a phrase as happy as it is graphic. He wakes; “he 
draws her hand nearer to him—still nearer—-until her bare, soft 
arm (chilled by the early day) is lying upon his lips. There he lets 
it rest, as though he would fain drink into his thirsty heart all the 
tender sweetness of it.’”” And so it goes on, till she remembers the 
forgery. At last the mystery is cleared. An old man, happily 
named Slyme, confesses his guilt. ‘ But,” says the hero, “ deliver- 
ance has come too late.’”” Then comes in the use of the ocean, which 
has been mysteriously roaring, in calm and storm, throughout the 
three volumes. There is a wreck; the lifeboat goesout; he is killed ; 
the heroine dies of a broken heart. Then there is an under-plot. 
Two lovers, betrothed by a family arrangement, quarrel furiously, 
part, and are reconciled. Then, by way of chorus, there is a low- 
comedy man, who talks more nonsense than we have ever seen in 
print before, stumbling once in a way, as such people will, on some- 
thing funny. And there are some supernumeraries, who serve no 
purpose whatever. There are traces of literary skill here and there, 
making us think, together with what we remember of an earlier 
venture, that the author is capable of better things; but in 
Portia we find nothing to commend.—Miss Cheyne, of Essil- 
mont. By James Grant. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mr, 
Grant mixes again, for the delectation of his readers, the 
familiar ingredients of love and war. The war is the Ashantee 
Expedition, which has certainly the merit of not having yet been 
used up by writers of fiction. This does not occupy much of the 
three volumes, but the narrative is as well done as we may expect 
work of this kind by Mr. Grant’s pen to be. There are three love- 
stories; three gallant officers are made happy, Providence inter- 
fering, when it is necessary to smooth away pecuniary difficulties. 
Nothing is more natural than that an impecunious captain should 
have a wealthy uncle in India, and nothing easier than to kill him. 
It is less according to the nature of things that the heir of an 
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embarrassed property should fall in love with the daughter of the 
family lawyer, who happens to hold all the mortgages. The third 
love-story, in which a man proposes to his own wife, offers a pleasi 
variety. Mr. Grant never loses the opportunity of holding up to 
execration low-born vice, and it is to be hoped that unhappy People 
who have the misfortune to be without a grandfather will at least 
learn to be moral, from the terrible picture which he draws of 
Lord Cadbury. It may be doubted, perhaps, whether the long. 
descended Sir Ronald Cheyne, of Essilmont, is one whit better 
than the vulgarian peer. The story is diffuse in style and cop, 
ventional in tone, but still fairly readable——A Lincolnshire 
Heroine. By Edwin Whelpton. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)~ 
Mr. Whelpton does not seem to possess the gifts that are neces. 
sary for success in writing a novel of this kind. It ig meant, in 
the first place, we suppose, for a study of rural life, and we haye 
accordingly much talk of rustic folk, given, for all that we know, 
in irreproachable “ Lincolnshire.” But then there is no humonr in 
the talk, except when we come across an occasional proverb, and that 
is a capital defect. Then, again, the novel is a study of character, 
yet there is not a character that interests us. The heroine herself ig 
a colourless creature, beyond a vague impression of sweetness and 
goodness, commendable enongh, as far as it goes. Far on in the 
three volumes the author seems to think it time to introduce some 
incident, but the book is not improved by it; the story fails to arrest 
the attenticn, and it wants clearness of development. Neither Mr 
Whelpton’s English nor his Latin are as good as his Lincolnshire, 
“ Metropolises”’ and “ consolidateds” are queer-looking plurals, and 
“‘golitariness’’? is not a pleasing word; while “cor humana,” 
plunging “in media res,” and “an uncultured strata of society,” 
are expressions not countenanced by the grammars.—An 
April Day. By Philippa Prittie Jephson. 2 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—This is a harmless little love-story, which fills, though not. 
with very good measure, two volumes of the ordinary size, but might 
have been compressed, both with ease and advantage, into consider. 
ably less than the space of one. Obstacles, not too difficult or 
obstinate, are put in the course of true love. The stern father proves 
admirably amenable to reason, and the Irish gentlemen who appear 
upon the scene do not shoot with their accustomed accuracy at the 
hero. There is something pleasing, however, about the book. It 
is correctly written, and wholly free from offence of any kind. 

We have received a Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal 
Kingdom. By Henry Alleyne Nicholson. (Blackwood and Sons.)— 
Professor Nicholson enumerates in these tables the sub-kingdoms, 
classes, orders, and sub-orders, and, for the most, part, the families of 
the Animal Kingdom. Sub-Kingdom 1, the Protozoa, for instance, 
is briefly described ; then comes Class 1, with its four orders ; Class 2, 
with four orders; also, the third of these (Foraminifera) have two 
sub-orders, containing five and seven families respectively, &c. 
Illustrations of the more important objects mentioned accompany the 
text, and references are given to the most recent zoological authorities. 
Of mathematical books, we have to acknowledge A Treatise on 
Elementary Trigonometry, by the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co.), dealing with “that part of the subject which can be con- 
veniently explained without the use of infinite series ;’ Geometrical 
Exercises for Beginners, by Samuel Constable (Macmillan); and 
Conic Sections Treated Geometrically, by 8S. Holker Haslam, B.A., and 
Joseph Edwards, B.A. (Longmans.) 
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Ainslie (General), Life as I have Found It, cr 8V0 .......s.000... (W. Blackwood) 12/6 
Ashton (J.), Social Life in the Reign of Queen Aune (Chatto & Windus) 716 
Bale (M. P.), Saw Mills, &., 8v0 ............. ....(Lockwood) 10/6 
Blackie (J. S.), The Wisdom of Goethe, 12m . Blackwood) 6/0 
Brook (8.), The Naggletons, 12mo ............. Bradbury) 36 
Brown (J. C.), French Forest Ordnance of 1669, cr 8V0_ ...........+-- .(Simpkin) 4/0 
Brown (J. T.), Photometry and Gas Analysis, 8vo...(Scientific Publishing Co.) 4/0 
Bryant (W. C.), History of the United States, Vol. 3, royal 8vo (S, Low & Co.) 15/0 
Burgess (J.), Report on the Buddhist Cave hy 2 vols. 4to...... (Triibner)126/0 
Burnett (F. H.), Through One Administration, « vols. er 8vo (Warne) 31 

Burns (R.), Works, edited by Douglas, 6 vole. 8vo ...(Simy _ 45/0 
Caldecott (R.), Some of Esop’s Fables, 4to.. (Macmillan), 7/6 
Chattock (R. 8.), Practical Notes on Etchin 6 
Coate (J.), Manual of Pathology, 8vo 
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Collins (M.), From Midnight to Midnight, cr 8V0 ........::s1-seseeseereeee: (Chatto) 3/6 
Comfort in Sorrow, CF BVO.......0.essee.e0-00. canto piehsauvanvivntreiocessnied (Satchell) = 
Curtois (M. A.), My Best Pupil, cr 870 .............cscceceessesseeeeeeees (Remington) = 


Dryden (J.), Works, Vols. 1 and 2, edited by Sir W. Scott, 8vo (Simpkin)—each ” 
Flectric Lighting Act, 1882, cr 8vo ........... (Scientific Publishing Co.) : 8 
Ellis (T. G.), Sketching from Nature, Cr 8V0........:cccccecseeesseeeeteee (Macmillan) 50 
Emerson (R. W.), Poems, cr 8v0_ ..........44.. ---( Macmiiia , 
Fielding (H.), by A. Dobson, cr 8vo ........... 

Froude (J. A.), Short Studies, Vol. 4, cr 8vo............. haa 0 16 
Galton (F.), Inquiries into Human Faculty, cr 8vo.............. aesene (Macmillan) 100 
Hastings _ W.), Gas and Water Company Directory ...(Scientific ae Co.) 10/ 
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Jackson (G. F.), Shropshire Folk-lore, Part 1, 8V0 ...........+.eeseeceree ( 
Jackson (L. D. A.), Accented Five-figure Logarithms, royal 8v0_ ...... calle 160 











Lehndorff (G.), Horse-breeding Recollections, royal 8V0..........+++.+.+0+++ soe 210 
Mackay (wis Pro Patria, 2 vols. cr 8v0, Cloth .........seeeeecseseeees (Remington) 316 
Macquoid (K. 8.), Her Sailor Love, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...........- (Hurst & Blac! — 
Morgan (H. F.), Summary of Military Law, 12mo_ ...........0000 (M. War 12 
Murphy (D.), Cromwell in [reland, 8V0 ........0.::cssceeseeeeereeeeeteess (Sim om ae 
Neil (R.), Andrea the Painter, &c., cr 8vo ............ seatseereseooees (Ellis & Whi , 
Ransome (C.), Rise of Constitutional Government in England .--CRivington 46 
Reed (Sir C.), Memoir, by His Son, cr 8vo “ (Macmi < ny 
Robinson (A. M. F. R.), Arden, 2 vols. cr 8v0 ... (Lon ATH 12/0 
Ross (D.), The Land of Five Rivers, 8v0_ .......0......+ (Chapman & t ) 16/6 
Sidgwick (H.), The Principles of Political Economy, 8V0............ (Macmillan 
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Biemens, (CMe British Fodder Crops, 8vo ........ abe cstesteseee(COX) 4/0 
B11 off and the Slavonic Cause, 810 ........-..0....--sse-s ...(Longman) 14/0 
siete c. R) Retrospections, se Bs Wells Bg COO Sieccscscicanceatonses ‘ston = 

"C). pe aca alia aE ON Et a mS oe 2 aw / 
Bobbing (G.) Sart es of the Philosophy of Aristotie’. (Caimb. Univ. Press) 4/6 
Wallace (&.), Comic Conceits, Or 3V0...........scccseccecceeseccessesennes (Maxwell) 2/6 


Williams (ple Meditations for Young Persons, 2 Parts ...(Rivington)—each 2/6 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


any Part of the United yearly. 
7 te: ) ee 


Including postage to 
ingdo! 








Kingdom ... “ws wen eco eee tt 
i to any of the Australasian 
Including posieFerica, France, Germany... 110 6......015 3.0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ... 112 6.....016 3.....0 8 2 
oe 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsipE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£10 10 0; Narrow Column... 
5 5 0} Half-Column ... 
212 6| Quarter-Column. 
Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words)- 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








— 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 











The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 














To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 




















ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


H | N D LEY’S From 9d per yard. 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 








CH 1 N T Zz E S. C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
LIBERTY'S |" 5.455 aug gusts a0 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
COLOUBS. 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
All PATTERNS PosT FREE, | £%5{ India House } REGENT STREET, W. 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LADIES’ SPRING COSTUME 
LIBERTY’S 
F A B R | Cc S »| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
& Chesham House, 
APOLLINARIS. 








“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 
NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 








ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 


CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” - 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confiamed vy daily 
. xperience, that imperfect gla:ses, together with the haphaz plan of 
selection generally employed by the mere vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profesor W. £ Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, nnd the wonderfal power of 
your Spectacles.” _ Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—“I could not have believed it 
aed that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.” Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Esq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Horseferry , Westminster, &c. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F-.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STRERT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—“ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 


“The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL REOORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.”’ 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
* Most Pleasant to the Palate.”’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 





HUNYADI 


JANOS. 








Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 

| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 

ROWL AN DS’ | the teeth ever made; it whitens anh preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pear]-like whiteness, strength- 

ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists wil! allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 

Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ODONTO. 





PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSON’S 3 
PEPSINE weticst’prctecion tor“ 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; | N D | G ESTI 0 N. 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 43 6d; Globules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issucd from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 





EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 





SCHOOL. 
HEAD MASTER.—The Governors of this School, 


1881. Lj - EASTERN COUNTY 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | commissinors, are propared to appoint © HEAD 





MASTER, who will required in the first instance 
to take charge of a Temporary School fg 50 boarders 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the | ata remuneration of not less than per —, 


with residence. The Governors are about to buil 


five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the | {)..:- Permanent School at Barnardcastle for 350 boys, 


mext division. 


which will probably be ready for occupation within 
two years; and it is expected that when the School 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses | is fall, the income of the Head Master will be about 


r annum, with house. The Scheme provides 


‘sufficient to commute all Premiams subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to = ee ee Se ae too Gas ar enon 


participate in future Bonus. 


University in the United Kingdom. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute” | ,° Pb orossor PEARCE, The College, Durham, on 


Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 

The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 


Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


or before May 16th. 


A Copy of the Scheme, price 7d, post free, may be 
had from the Clerk to the Governors, R. T. 
RICHARDSON, Esq., Barnardcastle. 





IBBERT TRUST.— ONE 
SCHOLARSHIP will be AWARDED on this 
Foundation in December next, provided that a Candi- 
date of sufficient merit present himself. 
Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidenee of 


- The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to | age, graduation, and other points, the particulars of 


the assured. 


which may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
of the Trust; and the Names and Addresses of all 
Candidates must be sent to the Secretary at University 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed | yaj}, on or before October Ist, 1883. 


‘surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices : 10 Fleet Street, B.C. 


PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


= 

HERBORNH SCHOOL. — SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For farther 

rticular?, a; ply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
hool House, Sherborne. 
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PATRON. 
Her Most —- Majesty the QUEEN. 


RESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 

ISHERIES EXHIBITION 

will be opened by her Most GRACIOUS 

MAJESTY the QUEEN, on SATURDAY, the 12th of 

May, atthe ROYAL HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, 
South Kensington, London. 





SEA and FRESH WATER FISHING IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. Aquaria, Fish Culture, Fishing Boats, 
Machinery in motion, Diving, Models, Complete Fish- 


ing Ap us. 
BA RGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION 


Fish Market, Fish Dinners, Fish Cookery. 

Lifeboats and Life-Saving Apparatus. k 

Lighted by Electricity on Special Evenings, ani 
open till 10 p.m. 7 é i 

A Military Band will perform twice daily. 

ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING, on every week-day, 
except Wednesday, when admission will be 2s 64. 

Season Tickets, Two Guineas each (available for the 
whole term of the Exhibition, and forthe opening and 
closing ceremonies in connection therewith), may be 
obtained on application at the offices of the Exhibition 
at South Kensington ; the City office, 27 Great Win- 
chester Street, E.C.; the Railway Book Stalls, and 
the Libraries. 2 ; 

The Executive Committee hereby give notic> that 
the OFFICIAL CATALOGUES, Guides, Handbooks, 
Jury Reports, Conference Papers, and all their other 

uw liestiane will be PRINTED and SOLD only by 

M. CLOWES and SONS, Limited. No a 
lications can be sold at the Exhibition, or will be 
allowed or sanctioned by the Committee, who deem it 

roper to give this notice, as it has come to their 
cnoetelae that other Catalogues and Guides are being 
advertised. 


HE TINWORTH EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN. 
“Full of fire and zealous faculty, breaking its way 
through all conyentionalism to such truth as it can 
conceive.” —RusKIN. 
The Tinworth Exhibition, Art G@ Neries, 9 Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, W. Open from 10 till 6. 
Admission, Is. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION will OPEN 
on MONDAY, APRIL 30th. 5 Pall Mall East, From 
10 till 6. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, ls. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W, 
The SIXTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION will OPEN on 
MONDAY, April 30th. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 

—The THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of Pictures, by Artists of the Continental Schools, 

including Professor Miiller’s Studies of Eastern Life, 
is NOW OPEN, Admission, One Shilling. 














ONDON ANTI-VIVISECTION 
SOCIETY.—ANNUAL MEETING, Exeter 
Hall, Strand (the Lower Hal), MONDAY 
AFTERNOON, April 23rd. Chair to be taken at 
half-past 3, by Sir Patrick CoxrguHoun, Q.C. 
Speakers—Rev. J. Bennett, M.A.; E. Berdoe, E=q., 
L.R.C., P.M., K.CS.; Rev. H. Sinclair Paterson, 
M.D. ; RK. Denny Urliv, /. F.R.S.; Rev. Frank 
White; and Rev. Verner M. White, LL.D. Admission 
Tickets at the Office, 180 Brompton Road, 8.W. 





SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY 
OOLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visiror—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
WINCHESTER. 


Presipent—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Cuarrman oF Councit—The Right Rev. Bishop 
McDUUGALL (Archdeacon of the Isle of Wight). 
Vice-Cuainman—Lieutenant-General Sir HENRY 
DALY, K.C.B., C.LE. 

Heap Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New 
College, Oxon, 

The College stands in a beautiful old park of 21 
acres, with a large and well-fitted Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, and d Sea-bathinz, and enjoys all the 
advantages of a Southern Climate. Classical and 
Modern Departments. 

The NEXT TERM will commence MAY 3rd. 
Boarders to return on the 2nd. 

For Prospectuses and particulars as to ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, apply to the Head Master ; or to 
the Secretary, W. HAMMOND RIDD&TT, Ryde. 





aC SLLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Heai Master, R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

A First-grade School, preparing boys for the 
Universities, and for the Army, Navy, and Civil- 
Service Examinatious, Junior boys prepared for the 
older Public Schools, 

Spacious and airy buildings, healthy situation, 
facing Dartmoor ; fives courts, gymuasium, aud car- 
penter’s shop ; extensive playground. 

NEXI TERM begins FRIDAY, MAY 4th.—For 
further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, 





RIVATE TUITION at SEA-SIDE. 
—The Vicar of a Small Parish (charmingly 
situated on the South Coast), late Scholar aud Honours 
Graduate of Oxford, assisted by experienced French 
and German Professors, take: a LIMITED NUMBER 
of PUPILS for Army, Universities, and Public 
Schools, Individual teaching and care. Every home 
comfort. Good sea-bathing, yachting, &c. Backward 
pupil not objected to, and would receive special atten- 
tion. Prospectus and full particulars on application 
to S. PERCY STREET, Esq., Solicitor, Weymouth. 





IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
HELD iu LONDON and EDINBURGH, beginning 
June 11th. 

Forms of Entry may be obtined from the 
Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 22 Gloucester Place, 
Hyde Park, London, W. The Forms must be re- 
turned, filled up, on or before April 30th. The 
Clothworkers’ Exhibition, of the annual value of 
kighty Guineas, for three years, will be awarded in 
connection with this Examination. 








LADY, ten years the Head of the 

Educational Staff of a Girls’ High School, 
Leipzig, musical, and a Latin scholar, wishes to settle 
in England, where she can obtain work connected 
with education. Referenees, Dr, Carpenter, London ; 
Lady Paine, Dorking.—‘“ E. H.,’’ 73 Harborne Read, 
Edgbaston. 





DUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 
MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCHE, Master in the 
Kealgymnasium, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS into his 
Family. Careful supervizion. £pecial advantages for 
scientific and merca tile studies. Highest references. 
—Address, Saalgasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
LYNCH, M.A., Redhill, Surrey. 


ills 
OYAL AG 
R COLLEGE, cme An UTURAL 


EsTABLISHED BY Roya. © 
FOR THE SCIENCE. AND P} OTIC) 
mae AGRICULTURE mor 
‘oR INTENDING LAND Owners Oocurrers, 
LanD AGENTS, SURVEYORS, CoLommsse 


he 


The College Farm, for the practic instruct? 
the ta rm rry _ College, with whic xe 
in connection, and is a i 
ay ‘ ne mixed Farm of about 500 


His Grace th DUKE of Mak 
is Grace the ry) RLBO 
x CoMMITTEE OF na Ke, 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Dacie, Chai 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 7 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach Bart; 
M.P : “ 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Ni 1 F. Ki 

George T. J. Botheron-Hetoourt, Es, Me” ue. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, a 

William John Edmonds, lo. 

~~ . ‘ea M.P. 
. A. N. ry-Maskelyne, +» M.P, 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton” 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma : , of 
Principal. es : " Buses apply to the 

NEXT SESSION begins May 22nd. 


EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double Hi 

Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Maj 
matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariable success, RECEIVES a FEW PU PIL, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations, 4; hb 
hog oa . Civil ts es Brass. Lente j Matrioale- 

ion,&c. Terms moderate.—. HEA 

at the Office of this Paper. aha MASTER, 


CO HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 

SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


i he GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY. 

SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conductel by Miss GEDDES, Indian QOhi!dren would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishfal to 
puaee for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THackERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOLA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00,, 1 Pall Mall 

» 8.W. 


HE DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
405 Oxford Street, W. 
DIREcTORS, 
Albert Grey, Esq., M.P., | A. H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
Chairman. o "| Hon, Edward Majeti 
A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. banks, M.P. 


Hon. elie: . wy 86 Hamilton Terrace, 

















The Decorative Co-operators’ Association is open 
to undertake work of tre best class in Hou:e Paint 
ing. Artistic Decoration, Paper Hangings, Furniture, 





N AUSTRIAN GENTLEMAN, 
age 37, Dr. Ph. of the Universities of 
Wiirzburg,.Zurich, ard Vienna, who bas had 19 years 
experience in advanced teaching, and who has just 
completed the education of a young Austrian Noble- 
man of the highest rank, is prepared to receive into 
his house at Berne, Switzerian’d, TWO or THREE 
YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMEN, who. may desire 
to finish their studies abroad under bis care. His 
Wife, who.has lived for several yeara in England, will 
undertake that the arrangements of the Lome shall 
bein allzespects suitable. Terms, from £200 (accord. 
ing to requiremext=), for 12 months’ residence. The 
highest references.—Apply, in the first instance, to P. 
H. HOLT, Croxteth Gate, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

A Cambrid-e. Graduate (Married, and Vicar of 
a Country Parisb), prepares for the Pablic Sehools 
and Universities. No objection to a backward Yonth. 
—Address, in first instance, T, 8. SODEN, Esq ,1 Hare 
Court, Temple, Louden. 





age gh SCHOOL. 
~+FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 York Piace, 
Portmin Square. . Special arrangements: made for 
Boys whose, parents are in.London for the season only. 
Crivket twiee a week, at. the Eton and. Middlesex 
Ground. » Boys .residiag at a distance from the School 
are conyeyed by private omnibus. Mr. EDWARD 
BLAIR, can be seen at any time by appointment. 


DUCATLION.—A Lady wishes 
»strengly to recommend Mdile. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
“Brighton. She can speak most highly of Malle, 
Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 
positionsiof her pupils. Mdlle,.Fritsch is assisted by 
} and. :Foreigu. Governesses and «| 
wand is an excellent linguist an’ 





musician. Further references:to. parents of former 
upils.—Address, ‘‘C. W.8.,”’ 28. Panl’s Place, St. 
mard’s-on-Sea. 


OARD and RESIDENCE in a 
MODERN and SPACIOUS FARMHOUSE, 
situated in a healthy locality near the Sea, three 
hours from Lond n, for a permanency, or otherwise. 
Terms, £2 103 pes week. References exchanged.— 
Address RUSTICUS, Glyde’s Library, Ipswich, 





ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOURSCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883. 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday. Value 
“00, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
years. Open to boys under 14 on Jannary Ist, 1883.— 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 





OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Valve from 70 Gnineas 
(covering school fees), to £20. Limitof age, Janiors, 
14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathe- 
mat'cs.—Apply to Rev, the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 





T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY. LIMITED, St. LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL, St. ANDXEWS, N.B.—Head Mistre:s, 
Miss DOVE, Certiticated Stuient of Girton College, 
Cambridge.—This School provides for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen a thorough education, at a moderate 
cost. House Girls received from the age of nine. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS oa MAY 9th. 


Pp y, &c., specially designed or selected. 
work done by the Association will be of the most 
thorough character ; and one of the managers bei 
an accomplished decorative artist, it will be one oi 
its aims to promote the truest artistic principles. 
Every workman having a direct interest in the 
business, orders entrusted will be carried ~ out 
economically and well.—Applications to the Business 
Manager, E. W. SEARLE. 





LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful cost and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 





O Clergymen and other Bevevolent 

Persous.—Letter received April 5th, 1883, from 
the Rev. W. Perrman, 17 High Street, Herne Bay :— 
** Binding great relief in throat affections and coughs 
from Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, I have 
often given them to poor people suffering in that 
way, &c.” They instantly relieve and rapidly cure 
asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the ant 
rheumatism ; and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14 
and 23 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are especially 
dapted for t ‘“: a: OA 


femaies. At different periods of life, women are 
subject to complaints which require a_peouliar 
medicine; and it is now an indisputable fact that 
there is none so suitable for functional errors of this 
nature as Holloway’s Pills. For all those peculiar 
disorders incidental to the sex, and in every cou- 
i y perilous to the life avd health of women, 














M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 

e College, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, under 
Fourteen, for ETON, WINCHESTER, &. Country 
house. close to the Hursley Woods, four miles from 
any town. Healthy situation and good air. Sixteen 
Papi's taken. Terms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. 





M, HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 





t 

youthful or middle-aged, married or single, this grees 
regulator and renovator of the secretive organs ant 
the nervous system is an immediate eure. Their 
purifying qualities render them invaluable to females 
at these ages, They are searching and cleansing, 
invigorating, a few doses will speedily remove every 
species of irregularity in the srstem, and thereby 





establish health on a sound and firm basis. 
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— 
HE HAMMOND ELECTRIC 
T LIGHT and POWER SUPPLY COMPANY, 
(Limi 


). 
Office—110 Cannon Street, E.0. 
Head Ors y—Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Branch se Brighton, Hastings, and Eastbourne. 
> above Company is es to undertake the 
TheTING of PRIVATE HOUSES, Theatres, 
LIG nts, Public Buildings, Factories, Steamshirs, 
oe in the cheapest and — —o er 
na O ny possesses a large an? earefully 
As the oom tece’ Note), contracts are carried out 
greatest €: ition. 5 
seats will be given, — an ghee ary 
‘napection of the Company’s actual work in 
for the aaamge ries, &c., on application to 
110 Cannon St., E.C. P. A. LATHAM, Secretary. 
rg.—There will be a few vacancies in September 
an in the “ Hammond”? Company Electrical En- 
ineering College (2 Red Lion Square, W.C.). It is 
that early application shouli be mad» by 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, 8.W. 


PrEsIpDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VIcE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | _ Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, Se 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-80), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








intending students to the Secretary of the Company, 
as above. 
OUND INVESTMENT.—Some £10 
Shares in a new Steamship, under Limited 
Liability Act, can be had at par by early application. 
Twothuds of the Capital already subscribed. Divi- 
s from 17 to 20 per cent. may be relied upon, this 
rofit having been earned during the last five years on 
Fm'lar vessels under the rame management. Every 
facility given to intending investors for thorough 
investigation and enquiry.—Address, STEAMSHIP 
MIPANY, care Of Messrs. Deacon, 154 Leadenhall 


Street, London. _ 


eS, ENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 








“ NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wire Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
oo yO 
a mpany, insurin: inst 
aa ‘Accidents of all kinds. . 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MoperaTe PREMIUMS. 
Boxvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS. 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply'to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


nts, 
er § Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
E COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, 7 





Capital Fully Subscribed... ooo ++» £2,500,000 

Capital Paid up... ove pe we «-» 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 3.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. 





Insurances against Loss by Fire axd Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Pag ims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
Jo 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITIES. 
‘IFEASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND. 


ASSURERS of all AGES, 
having the prospect of at least average life, will find 
in the Association’s BONUS SYSTEMS advantages 
farexceeding what can be obtained under any of the 
ordinary systems, 
' See Illustrations in Prospectus. 
CLAIMS PAID and BONUSES ............... £A4,335,729 
ANNUAL REVENUB ..0..0..0..ccccccsceeccesseeeeees 451,304 
Loxpon; 5 Lomparp Srreer, and 123 Pati Matt. 
Epinpureu: 82 Princes STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
miniaum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
._ No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
Per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
Te of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
aluables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
3 nds, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
nner: ——_ of Gromis and Giroular 
O8 188 ‘amp: with fu partion ars, OD 

Spplication. FRANCIS RAVENSORO is Manager. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
P Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital se eee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund lee bao &:. agg ,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors) £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BIL: D, 
€t at 30 Days’ Sight, ection ae 
es a the Colonies of Australia, New 
7 ie 


C TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to: the 
qullis on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


m, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed i 
. riods, on terms 
Which may be ascertained on epyliention F 
1 W. R. MEWBOURN, Manager, 
Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 














ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
~ FIRST SALE of 


RgySeLus STOCK. 
oe _ BONMONGERY 
an 
(enone HOUSE FURNITURE, 
at 


EN to 50 PER CENT. DISCOUNT, 
DURING APRIL. 
The Articles include : 

Fenders, Stoves, Chimneypieces, Lamps, Gasaliers, 
Coal Boxes ax.d Scoops, Candelabra, Clocks, Bedsteads, 
Cabinet and General House Furniture, Dining-room 
Furniture, Drawing-room Furniture, Glas:, and Elec- 
tro-silver Plate. 

China Dinner and Dessert Services. 

Five o’clock Tea Sets, &c. Porcelain Toilet Sets. 

A variety of other articles in the Furnishing 
Department will be offered at similar rates of reduc- 
tion. 


ILLTIAM S. BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Strect, and 
1 to 4 Newman Street, London, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufert Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. tei 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing ard Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists 


|i Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 











Melbourn», Christchurch, N.Z. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


**A most delicions and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


~ PURE COCOA ONLY. en 
| RY’S COCOA EXT : 
COCOA } ** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRY’S, 














WE HAVE NOTICED 
THE GREAT DIFFICULTY 


EXPERIENCED IN OBTAINING REALLY 
GOOD 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have determined to solve the difficulty, by 
supply'ng theze Articles DIRECT to CONSUMERS 
at WHOLESALE PRICES, carriage paid. 

Samples and Price List Free. 


SEDDON and WIEN, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND CoFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 








FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 


'PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, wy this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 25 9d wer box. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Ready on Friday next, at all Newsagents, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR Mar, 1883. 
- Betinpa. By Miss Rhoda Broughton. (Con- 
tinued.) 
. Mr. Grapstone’s Oxrorp Days. 
UNCLE GrorGe’s WILL. (To be continued.) 
TxEeL-EL-KEBIR. 
A STRANGE Woorna. 
SERENADE. 
UNSPOTTED FROM THE WorRtD. By Mrs. G. W. 
Godfrey. (Conclusion.) 
Ropert HERRICK. 
Ione Stewart. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Cone 
t nued.) 


PH Nog 


In 2 vols., 30s. 
MR. SAMUEL CARTER HALL’S 


RETROSPECT OF 
A LONG LIFE. 


With Reminiscences of almost all the 
celebrated Literary Men for the last Half- 
century :—Tennyson, Charles Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Charles Lamb, Savage J.an- 
dor, Lady Blessington, Carlyle, Long- 
fellow, Coleridge, De Quincey, Miss 
Edgeworth, Godwin, Hallam, Hazlitt, 
Tom Hood, Leigh Hunt, Father Prout, 
Mrs. Norton, Rogers, John Ruskin, 
Sydney Smith, Wordsworth, Edmund 
Kean, Macready, Keeley, Miss O’Neil, 


George Cruikshank, Samuel Prout, 
Turner, Wilkie, Béranger, Fenimore 
Cooper, Lord Lytton, Palmerston, 


Macaulay, Beaconsfield, Canning, George 
IV., Lyndhurst, Brougham, &c. 


In 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


Lord HATHERLEY’S 
[PAGE WOOD'S] LIFE. Edited by Rev. 
W. R. W. Strepuens, Author of “ The 
Life of Dean Hook.”’ 


“Very pleasant and instructive reading,’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 





Se ond Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


Mr. JZ. BRINSLEY- 
RICHARDS’ SEVEN YEARS AT ETON. 


"We may say at once that a better book of its kind 
we have never scen.’’—Spectator, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


READY THIS DAY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


HONEST DAVIE. By Mr. 
FRANK BARRETT. 

“Mr. Barrett has constructed a plot which is 
not on y exceptionally interesting, but is genuinely 
new, in spite of the American theory that all stories 
have teen told.”—Graphic. 

***« Honest Davie’ is a bright and wholesome book.”’ 
—Vanity Fair, 

“The love-making is of a very piquant and inter- 
esting sort; some of the scenes and passages are 
exquisite. No tale of love could be much prettier.” 
—t. James's Gazette, 


A WOMAN’S GLORY. 


By Miss Saran Dovpney, Anthor of 
“Strangers Yet,” &c. In 3 vols. 


CONTRADICTIONS. By 
Miss Prearp, Author of ‘“ Carteuche,’’ 
“The Rose Garden,” &c. In 2 vols. 

[Just ready, 


The ADMIRAL’S WARD. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Other Novels by this Popular Writer are :— 
The WOOING O’T. 6s. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 6s. 
LOOK BEFORE. YOU ‘LEAP. 64» 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 6s. 
The FRERES. 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY” and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishcrs in Ordinary to. he’. Majesty the Queen, 
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PRISON LIFE. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ IMPRISONMENT 
(WITH A REMISSION). 
By D—— S—, late Captain, —— Regiment. 


Illustrated by WALLIS MACKAY. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL. 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN 9.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 


kingdom, 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


5 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where & Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr, DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Cepying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





DR. 





IBRARY CATALOGUES, for 
registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 
small Libraries, from 5s upwards. 


CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
of any event, from 4s upwards, 


NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 
from 2s 6d upwards. 


*,* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Headings, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 


Letrs, Son, and Co., Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.0., LONDON. Ww. 











GOLD MEDAL, 








MR. L. ALMA TADEMA, Ra. 


Mr. TADEMA’S Original Etchi xhibi 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, and designed to im iting 
Miss ZIMMERN’S “EPIO of KINGS,” are 

obtained only in the Editions de Luxe of that he be 
which a limited number remain on sale ag under. " 


HE EPIC of KINGS: gi 
Retold from the Persian Post nea .~ 
HELEN ZIMMERN. With a Prefatory Poem by Fp: By 
W. Goss. ty ft eo on Japanese paper, dient 
and numbere: 3s ; later i i ia] 
ole x 3 r impressions, Proofs, 





THE AUTHOR, OF “JOHN INGLE. 





wes TEMPLE: Sacred Poems ang 
i. Private Ejaculations. By Mr. Gorge Herp: 
With Introductory Essay by J. HENRY Suorrnoyss: 
Author of “John Inglesant.”” " Fourth Edition Wet 
simile of Original Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 

‘The style of Mr. Shorthouse’s dainty li 
face is, we should say, nearly perfect in Tee hear 
From the delicate bit of word-painting with which i 
opens to the closing paragraph, there is one clear 
thought running through the whole.”—Spectator, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
17 Holborn Viaduct. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, 
NTITHEISM: Remarks on its 
Modern Spirit. By Ricwarp Hr Sanpysg 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “In 
the Beginning,” &c. 
PickERING and Co., 66 Haymarket, §.W. 








Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snocess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roperr 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: ©. MitcHBLL and Co., Red Lion Court,. 
Fleet Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, pr‘ce 2s 6d, 
OWARDS DEMOCRACY : a Poem. 


Joun Herwoop, Ridgefield, Manchester, and Pater. 
noster Buildings, London. 


HE VOICE of INDIA, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Published in Bombay. 

Gives a carefully-selected Compendium of all that 
is most valuable in the Native Journals throughout 
India, thereby bringing before the British Public the: 
real thoughts and true wishes of the Indian Peoples. 

£1 per anrun, post paid. 
Lonpon AGENcy—26 CHARING OROSS, 
Send for Specimen Copy. 














Now ew 
ERRY E GLAND. 
THE NEw MaaaziInr 
DEVOTED to SOCIAL REFORM. 
ConTENTS OF First NuMBER.--MAY, 1883, 

Tur YounG ENGLAND Party. By George Saintsbury, 

With an Etching of ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield Addressing 

the House of Commons.” 
Tue Ligut oF THE West. By Colonel Butler, 0.B. 
BLACKBIRD. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Tue Rustic oF GEORGE ELIOT AND THOMAS Hanby.. 
By C. Kegan Paul. i 
Miss Marrua'’s Bae: By Alice 

Corkran, 
A PLea For HrattH Guitps. By Alan 8. Cole. 
Boaiks OF Provincial Lire, By Mrs. Loftie. 
REVIEWS AND VIEWS. 
Monthly, One Shilling, Illustrated. 
London: 44 Essex Street, Strand, W.C., and to be 
had from all Booksellers. 


— QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 310, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 

Lorp LAWRENCE, 

MEXICO. 

Tue ENGLISH STAGE. 

James NaSMYTH. 

InLustRious MoTHERS. 

Tue Frenco REPUBLIC. 

EXPLOSIVES. 

THE MINT AND THE GOLD COINAGE. 

THE TRANSVAAL, 

PROSPECTS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


7". EDINBURGH REVIEW, No- 
322, was published on TUESDAY LAST. 


CONTENTS. 

1, PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 

2. THE MALATESTAS OF RIMINI. 

3. VOLCANOES AND VOLCANIC ACTION. 

4, FREDERICK II. aND MARIA THERESA, 

5. MopEern ETHIcs. 

6. JaMEs NasMYTH'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

7. THE PRESENT — OF — ScIENCE. 

8. Dr. DRESSER ON JAPANESE ART. 

9. Tue Lire aND WoRES OF BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
10. M. JuLEs Smon ON THE STATE OF FRANCE. 
London: Lonemans &Co. Edinburgh: A. &C. Brack. 


bie LIBERAL CLUB, CHARING 
CROSS.—See the BUILDER (41; by post, 444) 
also, Interior of R.C. Church, West Brompton, —. 
Church of St. John, Warsaw — Early. An y 
British Museum—Poetry and Architecture— ab 
ment of Metal in Architecture — Ben Jonson bs 
Lincoln’s Inn—Wren’s Churches—Raffaelle 23 - 
Architect, &c,—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsme! 


A NOovVELETTE. 





PPPCNOSS Sport 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST./} MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS?’ 
7 With 27 Maps, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. PU B L CAT ON S. 
4 ————————— 
f BRITISH ISLES.—CONTRIBUTIONS to This day is published. 

the PHYSICAL HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; witha The WISDOM of GOETHE. By John 
s: Dissertation on the Origin of Western Europe and of the Stuart Buacki£, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
4 Atlantic Ocean. With 27 Coloured Maps. By Epwarp Hutt, Feap. 8vo, 63. This day is published. 

i i F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of y a 

M.A., LL.D., 

4 Author of “The Coal Fields of Great Britain,’ &c. LIFE AS I HAVE FOUN D at By General 

Ireland ; 

DE AINSLIE, 8vo, 123 6d. 
b. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. Complete in Three Volumes. | 
The SUN, its PLANETS, and their/The HISTORICAL PLAYS of 
1] CG f Lect the Solar Syste SHAKSPEARE. With Introductions and Notes. By CHartEs Worps- 
SATELLITES: a Course of Lectures upon the Solar System, - y 
. read in Gresham College, London, in the Years 1881-82, pursuant heaeaeaeianiaate te “6 - ry a that ee 
‘ ‘ . ext week wi pul 3 
P { to the Will of Sir Thomas Gresham. By Epmunp Lepcer, : 7 
. M.A., Rector of Barham, Suffolk, late Fellow of Corpus Christi MARGARET SIM § COOKERY. With — 
z n' hs ti ” 
t _ College, Cambridge. [Illustrated by 94 Woodcuts, 8 Woodbury “ Pauline,” and S Geman” Gubien oly ieee . . 
r and Lithographic Plates, and a Chart of Mars. This day is published. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. The LADIES LINDORES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
COMMUNAL and C OMME RCIAL (Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 
ECONOMY: Some Elementary Theorems of the Political This day is published. 
Economy of Communal and Commercial Societies, together with My TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. A 
q an Examination of the Correlated Theorems of the Pseudo- ba tg with No Plot in Particular. By ‘‘ A PLain Woman.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
. Science of Wealth, as tanght by Ricardo and Mill. By Jomn **Thoroughly sparkling and lively...... ‘A Plain Woman’ has both original 
CARRUTHERS, M.Inst.C.E. observation and a very spontaneous sense of humour.”’—Graphic. 
“* A work of great ability.” —Atheneum. 
18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. bs Runeebabe fee its Sesertotions of sheneaten, a! pet of Ener its bright. 
é e satire, and the thorou iness of its tone.””—S es's Gaz 
a WATER and its TEACHINGS, in CHEM- bs Imagination, wit, path the power of mental analyei, have all contributed to 
2 ISTRY, PHYSICS, and PHYSIOGRAPHY. A Suggestive make ‘A Plain Woman’s’ story a remarkable book.” —Scotsman. 

Handbook. By C. Lioyp Morea, F.G.S., Associate of the Royal] FT RE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of 
ty School of Mines, &c. Hawaii: its Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. By (©. F. Gorpon 
F folio, 12s 6d CUMMING, Author of ‘‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “ At 

Cap. foo, 128 Od. 7 - Home in Fiji,” &. With, Map end numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
1. PHYSICS in PICTURES: the Principal oaript account of the islands is _ the mort temperate, . palletes, and exhaustive 
: lescri as ye n.”— um. 
" } Natural Phenomena and Appliances, Described and Illustrated “We have read nothing heretofore tae ane cee open volcanic displays 
by 30 Coloured Plates, for Ocular Instruction in Schools and | that brought their main features so vividly before the mind’s eye.""—Pall Mall 
., Families. With Explanatory Text prepared by THEODORE This day is published. 
Ecxarcut, and Translated by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. a 2 
; ’ KING CAPITAL. A Tale of Provincial 
at P Ambition. By W1t1i1aM Sime. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s, 
at London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 
he- 
an NS, Inbu: an ondon. 
? VERE FOSTER’S WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Lond 
NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
a6 to ANIMAL 
the Police or by kindred 8 SoRTICHONS ut weg ep he ae my A 
e ndr Ocieties) obtain urin, e mo en 
Jast published, in Four Parts, 4to, 6d each; or in 1 vol. cloth extra, 3s. lth, 1883, as follows : — - “ . — 
? SIMPLE LESSONS IN WATER COLOUR. a. ee. - 
iB A Series of Eight Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and 30 — Overdriving ani ae mae =F pe oe eee eco 9 
| yan after various Artists. With full Instructions by an experienced _ Starving by withholdin on, Myer : 5 
r Master, _ Travelling (unharne ) when lame ... 5 
. Recently published. - — when erntiirmeaiades suffering’ “ : 
EASY STUDIES IN WATER COLOURS. Dowxers ....Working inanunft iste =m ww meow 
By R. P. Lertcu and J. Carrow. A Series of Nine Plates executed in Neutral Dragging behind a os ay eam suffer! mR. 1 
Tints, With full Instructions for Drawing in each Subject, and for Sketching Carmi ania Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. we oe 5 
rom Nature, In Three Parts, 4to, 1s 6d or 1 vol. cloth extra, 6s, Starving by withholding food pine ao one 2 
from ¥ each ; 
— ‘Travelling when lame jae we se owe eee I 
=- Slaughtering improperly ... ol 1 
be SKETCHES IN WATER COLOURS. oo a improperly —conseqent suffering ie : 
By T, M. Ricuarpson, R. P. Lertcu, J. A. Houston, T. L. Rowzoruam, E. vE Gonveying improperly a's cart as 1 
Duncan, and J. NeepHAM. A Series of Nine Plates executed in Colours. With Slaughtering improper] 1 
i tall g g improperly 
nstructions for Drawing each Subject. In Three Parts, 4to, 1s 6d each; or Travelling during parturition 2 
1 vol. cloth extra, 63, reo Kicking, stabbing, &c, : 
_ iting tails off see 
: 5 i _— Stoning and shootin 3 
London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. Oe is Dette. kicking, ae — +4 
— a dog = hs orry fi ae ti : 
urating wi raffin and setting on fire “ 
NEW NOVEL. he Mie. = Soe Utes aan 
e -- Sexe ae _ oa <a a pen : 
EEGE ......00. ing, kic’ ing, 8 ing, si 
At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 8 Shooting, taking and exposing for sale ... Bt 
The BANTOFFS of CHE ae iol 
a ae be Cc RRYTON +4 Story with- — Assaulting Inspector i in ezecution of duty 1 
* out a Villain ora Crime. By Artuur KEAN. “a9 
Lond Sa eee ee From January to March _.. “ne ae we aos fice 
ondon : ne: SMITH, ELDER, and CO,, 15 Waterloo Place. Total during the present year ... ee 
Twenty-nine offenders were committed to prison (full costs id by the Society), 
Dm aap MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. | 300 offenders paid pecunt uy penalties (penalties are not recelved by the Society) 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 88 convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 331 in Proviacial Courts. 
B.. Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among The Committee invite the co-operation and = a of the public. Printed 
con 000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns | Suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymons 
; rillages. . Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By | complaints of cruelty are not acted on. 
momen oa agencies, of which the most 4 rtant is medical work among J. COLAM, Secretary. 
s th 105 children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. 
pn “pel am cam (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
x for both Ghritlane and nee tice the een ke est | EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
— -Christians e Medical Mission a‘ ° 
6 bog With an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to thegrowth rm the work Price Pop 
Ds the dkisionars trees the Sectsty and Gece a £1,500 a year, over and above annual ; 
“% wil te tiptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, OC AS ES = 28 6a B InODIN G. 
a. Minster Ya Lincoln; at ecto! BR, WINTEN (Donn coke te a’ | Maz be hed by onder th pon sacs t, or at the Office 
4 3 R. or v. order thro an, seller or Newsagent, or a 
ha BROMHEAD, Kensin ensington Palace, W. 2 d aitagten Street, Stans Wo. f : 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND. ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 





The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins &c. 
Size, 6't by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 3:, Mounted on cloth, in 

eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3.33, 





Imperial. folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5.53, 

PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of 

Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEw, F.RG.S. 
Hveeues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 


New and Authentic 
Edited by WiLLiam 





INERI folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. 

PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World, Edited by WitL1am Hueues, F.R.G.S. 





, Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
“* We can heariily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The Maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.”—Atheneum, 








. Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. a 
PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Princ'pal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, aud on a 
sufaciently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Jonny BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 








Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 23. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
The Publi-hers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 





ART BIOGRAPHIES. 





Vol. I., 8vo, 15s. 


RAPHAEL: his Life and Works, with 


Particular Reference'to Recently Discovered Records, and an Exhaustive Study of 
Extant Drawings and Pictures. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


TITIAN: his Life and Times. With Some 


Account of his Family, chiefly from New and Unpublished Records. By J. A. Crowe 
and .G. B. CAVALCASELLE, 


With Portrait and other Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. 


ALBERT DURER: his Life and Works. By 


Professor Dr. THAusING, Keeper of the Albertina Collections at Vienna. Translated 


from the German. Edited by Freprricx A. Eaton, Secretary of the Royal Academy. 


Second Edition, with Portrait and other Engravings, royal 8vo, 15s. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI, Sculptor, 


Painter, and Architect: his Life and Work, including Inedited Documents from the 
Buonarroti Archives, illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the first time published. 
By Cuartes Heatn WILSON. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE NEW SEASON 
Obtain the widest possible Circulation at 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all New Works of more than average interest are added as the 
Demand increases, and an ample Supply ts provided of all the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE NEW NOVEts: 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


|Her Sailor Love. 


Macqvorp, Author of “ Patty,” &e. y : 


Mongrels. By T. Wilton, 
What Hast Thou Done? By J, 


Fitz@ERALD Moxuoy, Auth s ‘ 
below Stairs,” &, a Cae Life 


Woodroffe. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 


Miss Cheyne of .Essilmont. By 


JamES Grant, Author of ‘Romance of War.” 


Cheap Edition of The Brandreths, 


By the Right Hon. A. J. B.B 
M.P. 1 vol., 6s. ERESFORD Hops, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 





Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT, 
’ ‘By MATHILDE BLIND. 





(Now ready. 
EMILY BRONTE 
By A, MARY F. ROBINSON. 
[On April 23rd. 


London: W.H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, 1s, 


THE PARLIAMENTARY OATH. 
By EDWIN DE LISLE. 


** Mr. Edwin de Lisle has written a little bro-hure, 
published at 1s by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Oo.,, on 
this subject, which is well worthy of perusal. He 
sums up his come briefly and pointedly as 
follows :—‘ Tu abolish the Oath is to divorce religion 
from morality ; to divorce religion from morality is 
to sap the foundations of society ; to sap the founda. 
tions of society is to prepare the downfall of England.’ 
In view of the Atheist Relief Bill whch the Govern- 
ment will shortly endeavour to force through Parlia- 
ment, it is clearly the duty of all who e an 
intelligent interest in the welfare of their country to 
look the Oath question fairly in the face. A perusal 
of Mr. de Lisle’s ab'e and closely-reasoned pamphlet 
will do much to render this task easy of accomplish- 
ment, and also to ereate a sound opinion on one of 
the most important subjects of the day.”—Morning 

ost. 


London: W. H, ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s 64. 


CROMWELL IN IRELAND. 
A HISTORY of 
CROMWELL’S IRISH CAMPAIGN. 
By the Rev. DENIS MURPHY, 8.J. 
With May, Plans, and Illustrations. 


M. H. Grin and Som, 50 Upper Sackville Street, 
Dublin. Simpxry, MARSHALL, and OCo., Stationers 
Hall Court, London, E.C. 





Price 1s.—Now ready, No. I. of 


TO-DAY: 


A MID-MONTHLY GATHERING of BOLD 
THOUGHTS. 


CorxrENTs. 
To THE READER. 
A Fort Worp. 
A Story or To-par. Chaps. 1, 2, and 3. 
HomE-RvLE: A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT AND 4 
CONSERVATIVE MEASURE. 

Lorp Brron as A POLITICIAN. 
.+IN Morte INFIDELIS. 
Tue Cry THat GortH UP. 
WHERE StTanps SCIENCE. 
: oe = SPACE. a 

HE Book WoRLD OF TO-DAY. 
Carrran, By Carl Marx. Chap. 1. The Serfdom 

of Work. 
12. Grim Tates. 1, Red Mayne. 


24s of 

Prospectuses, Terms of Subscription, and Forms ¢ 
Order may be hud of all Booksellers, and at all Rail- 
way Bookstalls; or of 


The BRITISH PRINTING 
COMPANY, 
45 Great Marlborough Street, London, W- 


4 
PESE2NSS wm Sepem 


and PUBLISHING 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A TREATISE 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Vox. I., Part II. 
By Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Profes:or of ames tage iy the Univer:ity of 
P.G. TAIT, M.A, 
Profesor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo, c’oth, 18s, 





NOTES ON 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS: 
Concise and Explanatory. 


By H. J. H. FENTON, M.4., F.I.C., F.C.S., 


Demonstrator of Chemistry in the University of 
Cambridge. 


Crown 4to, cloth, 7s 6d, 





THE FOSSILS AND 
PALAEONTOLOGICAL AFFINITIES 
OF THE 


NEOCOMIAN DEPOSITS 
OF 


UPWARE AND BRICKHILL. 
With Plates. 
Being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for the Year 1879. 
By WALTER KEEPING, M.A., F.G.S, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, 





PINDAR. 
THE ISTHMIAN AND NEMEAN 


ODES. 


With Autotype Plate, Notes Explanatory and Critical, 
Introductions, and Introductory Mesays. 


Edited by C. A. M. FENNELL, M.A, 
Late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 93. 





THE TYPES OF GREEK COINS. 
By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., F.S.A., 
Dieney Professor of Archzology. 

With Sixteen Full-page Autotype Plates, containing 
Photographs of Coins of all parts of the Greek World. 
Royal 4to, cloth extra, £1 11s 6d ; half-morocco, £2 2s. 


THE MISHNAH, 
On which the Palestinian Ta'mud rests, supposed for 
500 Years to have been Lost. 
Edited page for page and line for line from the 
unique MS. preserved in the University Library 
of Cambridge. 
By W. H. LOWE, M.A., 
Lecturer in Hebrew at Ohrist’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
OUTLINES 


OF THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 


Compiled by EDWIN WALLACE. M.A., LL.D. 
(8t.. Andrews), 

Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 

Third Edition, Enlarged. Extra fcap, 870, 43 Gd. 





SIR THOMAS MORE’S 
LIFE OF RICHARD II. 


With Notes, Glossary and Index of Names. 
By Professor LUMB Y. 
Extra feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


THE BOOKS OF 
OBADIAH AND JONAH. 


By Archdeacon PEROWNE. 
With Two Maps. 23 6d. 





London : 
C. J. CLAY, M.A., and SON, 
CaMBRIpgE University. Praes WakzBOUSE, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW, 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘* A most valuable storehouse of knowledge.’’—Record. 





Now publishing, in 6 yols., issued monthly, price 7s 6d each. 


The STUDENT’S ENCYCLOPADIA of 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. The First Two Volumes are now ready. Price 7s 6a 
each. 600 quarto pages. Prospectus and specimen page sent post free. 


The BOOK of KOHELETH, commonly called 
ECCLESIASTES, considered in relation to Modern Criticism, and to the Doctrines of 
Modern Pessimism; with a Commentary and a Kevised Translation. By C. H. H. 
Wricut, D.D., Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ Zechariah and his Prophecies,’ &c. 8vo, 12s, 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, and PHQ:NICIA. A 


Visit to Sacred Lands. By Frettx Bover. Translated from the Eighth French Edition 
by the Hon. and Rev. Canon Lyrreiton, M.A. With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, 9a. 
“Caron Lyttelton has presented to English readers, in a most attractive dress, one of the most delightful 
books of Eastern travel we have read,”—British Quarterly Review. 


“In style, he belongs to the ‘ picturesque’ class of writers; in manner and tone, he comes as near as he 
can to being an orthodox copy of M. Reuan. English readers will find a freshness and unconventionality in 
the point of view which will pleasantly surprise them. Mr. Lyttelton has performed his part of the work 
with taste and judgment ; it is a pleasure indeed to find an English version of a French book which has been 
really translated, instead of being merely transliterated.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 


DAVID EASTERBROOK. An Oxford Story. 


By TREGELLES PoLKINGHORNE. Crown 8vo, 5s, with Frontispiece. 


The CITY of GOD: a Series of Discussions in 
Religion. By A. M. Fairparrn, D.D., Author of “Studies in the Life of Christ,” &c. 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

“A volame of discussions such as these is given to the world only at rare intervals, and is a very 


precious contribution to the higher domain of Christian thought and life. It is fall of fine thinking, informed 
by a penetrating intellect, a large knowledge, and a generous catholicity.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


GESTA CHRISTI: a History of Humane 
Progress under Christianity. By C. Lorine Brace, Author of “Races of the Old 
World,” &c. In 8vo, 12s. 


“This really valuable book......He has made admirable use of a long and wide course of study and 
research.”’—Duaily News. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, BY AUTHOR OF “‘ OLRIG GRANGE.”* 





Published this day, in 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, price 7s 61. 


NORTH COUNTRY 
POEMS. 


By WALTER C. SMITH, 
Author of “ Olrig Grange,” ** Hilda,”’ “‘ Raban,”’ &c. 


CONDUCT 


FOLK: 





AND 
SERMONS. 
By R. H. STORY, D.D., Rosneath. 


Popu’ar Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 33 6d. 


CREED 





JAS. MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 
London : MACMILLAN and CO. 














NOTICE.—A New Edition of Mr. GEORGE'S “ PROGRESS 
and POVERTY” will be published in a few days. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 
price 1s; limp cloth, 1s 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster ‘Square. 





NOTICE.—Sir JOHN POPE HENNESSY'S Work, 
“ Sir WALTER RALEGH in IRELAND,” printed on hand-made paper 


and bound in parchment, is now ready, price 10s 6d. 





London :- KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





OME of ASOP’S FABLES: 


RANDOLPH CALDZCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


with Modern Instances shown in Designs by Ranpotp 
CaLpEcotT. From New Translations by ALFRED CaLpEcoTT, MA. The Engravings by J. D. Cooper. H 


he COLLECTED WORKS of 


T 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. (Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
4. ENGLISH TRAITS: and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


Novels.) Globe 8vo, price 5s each Volume. 
1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by John Morley. | 


{In preparation. 
2. ESSAYS. 


[ Ready. 
3. POEMS. [ Ready. 


Demy 4to, 7s 61. 


(Ready May, 


5. CONDUCT of LIFE: and SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 


6. LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS, &c. 





NOW READY at. ALL.the LIBRARIES: 
Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


SQ HANDON BELLS. By WittiAm Brack, 
Author of ‘‘ A Priacess of Thule,’’ ‘‘ Madcap Violet,” &2. 3 vols. Cro wn 
. 8vo, 31s 6d. 

** Fitzgerald’s experiences as suh-elitor of the Household Magazine are 
admirably told...... Mr. Gifford himself is delightfully lifelike...... Of Mr. Black's 
still-life there is no need to speak, He is a master of detail, but detail is 
never master of him; and for giving the very atmosphere, the spirit, the 
emotional quality of a landscape, it seems to me he has no equal among living 
novelists,’’—Academy. : 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Mortey. New Volume. 
FIELDING. By Austin Dosson. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


"THE ESSAYS of ELIA. With Introduction 


and Notes by ALFRED AINGER. Globe 8vo, 53. 

“« Mr, Ainger prefixes an excellent editorial in'roduction.”—The Saturday 
Review. 
Now ready (Twenty-second Thousand), Popt!ar Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. By J. H. 


SuHortHovse. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* The Edition in 2 vols. globe. 8v0, price 12s, may still be had. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES.—New Vols. 
A NEW NOVEL by Miss YONGE. 


STRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margaret de 


Ribaumont, Viscountess of Bellaise. By CuartoTTEe M. Yonge, Author 
of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 93. 

* Penned in a fresh and lively style that carries with it the atmosphere of 
there stiriing times...... Thongh her pages are crowded with characters, and 
the scenes change rapidly and frequently, she manages to carry on the thread 
of her story clearly.in the midst of all the surrounding confusion......To any 
one who wishes to get a correct idea of French history and society during the 
tumults of the Fronde, we can faithfully recommend the reading of ‘ Stray 
Pearls’ as an easy and pleasant means of acquiring the desired knowledge.”’— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 

EW NOVEL. 


"THE STORY of MELICENT. By Fare 


Mapoc. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 
*‘This little story evinces considerable talent. The characters are well 
drawn, and the style is careful and literary.’’—Academy. 


EMOIR of ANNIE KEARY. By her 


SistER, With a Portrait. Second Edition, Third Thousand. Urown 8yvo, 
43 6d. 


EMOIR of Sir CHARLES REED. By 


Cuares E, B. Reep, M.A. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 43 61. 


WORKS by LADY BARKER. 
A YEAR'S HOUSEKEEPING in| STATION LIFE in NEW 


SOUTH AFRICA. _Iilustrated. ZEALAND, New and Cheaper 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 33 61. Edition. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S 2s NOVELS.—New Vols. 
, In crown 8vo, cloth binding, 23 each. 
. By GEORGE FLEMING, 
A NILE NOVEL. Crown 8yo, 2s.| MIRAGE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
(Neat week. 





ART at HOME SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


GKETCHING from NATURE. By Tristram 
J. Extts. Wi-h Illustrations by H. 8. Marks, R.A., and the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
A NEW VOLUME by the LATE DEAN STANLEY. 


ADDRESSES and SERMONS. Delivered 
during a Visit to the United States and Canada in 1878. By ArtHUR 
Penruy Stan ey, D.D., late Dean of Westmivster. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Canon WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


THE HISTORIC FAITH: Short Lectures 


on the Apostles’ Creed. By B. F. Wesrcort, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Fellow of King’s Col'ege, Cambridge, Canon of Peterborough, 
&o. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

By Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL, A.M. 


THE EPISTLE to the HEBREWS in 


GREEK and ENGLISH. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Rev. FrEpERIC RENDALL, A.M., formerly Fe:low of Trinity College, 





(Ready 
(In the press. - 


Mr. HENRY SIDGWICK’S NEW BOOK. 


‘THE PRINCIPLES 


ECONOMY. 
Political Philosoph 


Methods of Ethics.’’ 8vo, 163. 


of POLITICAL, 


By Henry Smewics, M.A., Prelector i 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, yah, or one 


Mr. FRANOIS GALTON’S NEW BOOK. 


[NQUIRIES into HUMAN FACULTY ana. 


its DEVELOPMENT. By Francis Gatton. F.R.S., Author of ‘* Heredi. 


tary Genius,’ ‘‘ English Men of S:sienca,”” &, 


Demy 8vo, 16s, 


N the 


Dr. C. W. SIEMENS’S NEW BOOK. 


CONSERVATION 


With Illustrations, 


of SOLAR 


ENERGY: a Collection of Papers and Discussions. By C. 
Sremens, F.R.S., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D., Mem. Inst. C.E. With Tea 


tions. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. FRANCIS A. WALKER, 


PoOLtticaL ECONOMY. By Francis A, 


Waker, M.A., Ph.D., Author of ‘The Wa nestion,” “ 
its Relation to Trade and Industry,” &. Crown f ee pe (Neat wake 


TEXT-BOOK of 


A 


PHYSIOLOGY. B 


1cHAEL Foster, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of, and Pre'estor in 


hv+iolozy in, Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, 
Edition, Kevised, Medium 8vo, 21s. ” oe 


THE ELEMENTS of EMBRYOLOGY. By 


Micuatx Foster, F.R.S., and the late F. M. Batrour, F.R.S. Second 
E.ition, Revised. Edited by Apam Sxpewrcx, M A., Fellowand Assistant- 


Lecturer of Trinit; 


College, Cambridge ; and WaLTER Heap, Demons. 


trator in the Morphological Laboratory of the University of Cambrilge. 


With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 103 61. 


Now publishing, Crown 8vo, price 33 61 each. 


HE ENGLISH CITIZEN: 


a Series of 


Short Books on his Rights and Responsibilities. EJlited by Hexay 


Craik, M.A. 


This Series is intended to meet the} 


th 





nd for ac information on 


the ordinary conditions, and the current terms, of onr political life. The 
series deals with the detaiis of the machinery whereby ou: Constitution 
works, and the broad lines upon which iv has been constracted. 


The following are the Titles to the Volumes :— 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. H. 
D. Trarr1, D.C.L. (Ready. 
The ELECTORATE and_ the 
LEGISLATURE. Spencer WAL- 
POLE, (Ready. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. M. D. 
Cuatmers, M.A, (Ready. 
and POLICE. fF. 
Po.tock, M 


JUSTICE 
A. 

The NATIONAL BUDGET: the 
National Debt, Taxcs, aud Rates. 
A. J. Wrison. (Ready. 

The STATE and EDUCATION. 
Henry Craik, M.A. 

The POOR LAW. Rev. T. W. 
Fow te, M.A. [ Ready. 





The STATE in its RELATION 
to TRADE. T. H. Farrer. (Ready. 

The STATE in RELATION to 

LABOUR. W. SranNi8vY’ Javons, 
LL.D., M.A., F.R.3. done 

The STATE and the CHURCH. 

Hon. Artuvur Ex1107, M P. 

(Ready. 

The STATE and the LAND. F. 


POLLock. {In the press. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Spencer WALPOLE, [Ready. 


INDIA. J.8. Corton, M.A. 


{in the press. 
(2.) COLONIES and _ DE- 
7 heel E. J. Parse, 


[In the press. 





SPECIALLY PREPARED for the NEW CODE. 
GLOBE READINGS from STANDARD AUTHORS. 
COWPER’S TASK; an EPISTLE | SCOTT’S (SIR WALTER) LAY 


to JOSEPH HILL, Esq.;_ Tiro- | 
Review of the) 
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